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Presenting ... THE WINNERS! 


in our Cow Judging Contest .. . page 463 
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Ferguson 


Power Command is the integration of the ad- 
vanced Ferguson System with other Ferguson 
firsts to give you complete and instant com- 
mand over tractor and implement operation. 

From your command post in the comfortable 
Foam-Float seat, with your finger tips on the 
new Quadramatic Control, you direct opera- 
tions: raise and lower i its; select draft 
and maintain working depth; adjust the hy- 
draulic system’s speed of response; and hold 
implements in any posit 

Yontributis g to your command over every 


farn b are other famous Ferguson 4-Way 


NEW POWER HEAVIER, LONGER, 


Work Control features: Variable-Drive PTO 
for versatile, synchronized power; “2-Stage” 
Clutching for one-pedal control of both trans- 
mission and live PTO; and Dual-Range Trans- 
mission for peak efficiency in every speed range. 
Now, the one tractor that dared to be 
different years ago, still leads the way with 
five new models, every one of them with the 
ous Ferguson System: the new “40”; 3 
odels with convertible front-wheel 

. and a better than ever Ferguson 

yroved on tens of thousands of farms. 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


NEW, 12-VOLT FREE VACATION 


STEERING 


Even more valuable 
on your trecteor then 
on your car. (Factory 
installed option.) 


MID-MOUNT, TOO! 
New Mid-Mounted 
Cultivetors aveilable 
for the Ferguson “40” 
end “Hi-40" models. 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
Faster, surer cold 
weother sterts ... 
hotter spark for bet- 
ter perfermoance. 


TRAVEL CONTEST! 
t's easy. Nothing te 
buy or write. See your 
Ferguson Dealer for 
entry blank. 
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Floyd Hemling of Columbus, Wisconsin tells... 


“Why we went DE LAVAL ail the way...” 





“When we decided to ‘go pipe-line,’ we did it to cut 
down the labor and cost of producing milk. We wanted 
equipment that would save the most—and produce 
the most, And we chose a De Laval Combine. 


“We like De Laval’s whole pipeline set-up. We like 
the De Laval Magnetic Pulsation Control because it 
gives us uniform milking and big production at every 
milking. We find the De Laval ‘hand’ is very gentle 


and efficient. 


“And we like the De Laval ‘In-Place’ Washing System 
—we know it saves us plenty in water and detergent— 


to say nothing of time and labor. 
® 


“We went De Laval all the way, including not only the 
above but also a De Laval L. P. Gas Water Heater, 








.-- SERVING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY SINCE 1878 § | prefer Co Seporote milking room 





Wash Tank and a De Laval Bulk Milk Tank—and we're 
mighty glad we did. 


“When we made up our minds to put in a bulk milk 
tank, we naturally looked around at various makes. 


“So far as we could judge, all those we saw would 
cool the milk O.K. and, probably, we figured, at just 
about the same operating cost. , 


“But the big thing in our minds was dependability. 
And it seemed to us that if anybody knew how to 
design and build a cooler that wouldn’t give trouble, 
it was De Laval. We wanted dependability beyond all 
question, and we got it.” 


If you want equipment that will save the most— 
and produce the most . . . go De Laval—all the way! 
Get all the money-making details—now! 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 14-E1 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


my milk profits. 


[] Dairy barn 
installation. | milk about ——__ cows 
S.A es 
Town RFD Stote 





Without obligation, send me proof thot a De Laval 
Combine Milker con cut my production costs, increase 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York « 427 Randolph St., Chicago G + DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Milibrae Ave, Millbrae, Calif, 














AUTO-LITE TIPS: 


ADVANCED TIMING CAN BURN SPARK PLUGS— Ignition timing is often 
udvaneced beyond the manufacturer’s specified limits in 
rder to gain a little more horsepower. When this happens, 

ig electrode temperature is increased in direct pro- 

spark advance, thus reducing spark plug life. 


part Di 


nortion to the 


Whenever vou fi 

iming and be sure it’s adjusted to meet the manufacturer's 

pecifications. By so doing, you'll make sure that improper 
ignition timing is not robbing you of long, efficient plug 

operation and better engine performance. 


A~R— 
MLD OTR 








You Can’t Afford to Use a Spark Plug 
That’s Almost Right for the Job! 


Fitting the spark plug to the job is an Auto-Lite specialty 
that will pay dividends on any modern farm—your farm! 
From the special plug for small engines to the heavy-duty 
Transport plug for your largest equipment, you'll find an 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug that’s ignition-engineered for the job. 
Precision manufactured, they’re available in all sizes and heat 
ranges to meet the specific requirements of your engines and 


the jobs they perform. 


Your nearby Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer will help you 
select the right plugs for your vehicles and: farm 
adequate reserve inventory. 
sup) 


plus an 


machines 











ignition-Engineered 


AUTO-LITE 


spark plugs 


uto-Lite manufactures ater 400 produete, including Spark Pluga, 
Cade, and Automatios Electrical Systema . 





Batteries, Wire and 
. sold throughout the Uniled Staiga and Conada. 
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COVER PICTURE 

Don’t look for a purpose or ulterior motive 
in this cover picture. There isn’t any. 
“purty” scene. In fact, if you want to 
be critical, you can ask why the beat-up straw 
hat in the girl’s hand? That is a professional 
photographer’s idea of “atmosphere.” 
parently wanted to make the two young city 
visitors rural when he took this picture at Had- 
don Farms, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 

We still like the picture. Hope you do, too. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


It is 


He ap- 


— 





Hoard’s Dairyman, copyright 1956 by W. D. 
Hoard & Sons Compan All Pw reserved. 
Title registered U. Patent 
to the 10th and 25th of = = month 
Hoard & Sons At- 


Entered as Aan Ws 
1902, at the post office at 
Wisconsin, under the act of 


oo A wineoneln, 
matter July 25, 
Fort Atkinson, 
March 3, 1879. 

Subscription Prices, United States and pos- 
sessions, 3 years, $2.00. One year, $1.00. In 
Canada, 1 year, $2.00; three years, $5.00. In 
all other countries including Latin America, 1 
year, $3.00 

The receipt of Hoard’s Dairyman is notifica- 
tion that money on subscription has been re- 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes of address 
should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 
clude old address 


Unwholesome, immoral and questionable 
advertising is excluded. A sincere ef- 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people. We will always take ft as a favor 
to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 
tiser's dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business hon- 
or. Advertisers recognize the readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman as an up-to-date class of 
farmers, and we hold our columns for the 
patronage of only those with whom our read- 
ets can deal with profit and satisfaction 
Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. Advertising copy for 
the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month. For 
the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
received by the Ist of that month 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 








CONSCIOUS THAN AT ANYTIME IN RECENT YEARS. FARM 
REACTION AGAINST VETO NOT NEARLY AS STRONG AS 
ANTICIPATED. HIGHER SUPPORTS PLEDGED BY PRESI- 
DENT TOOK STING OUT OF VETO. DAIRY SUPPORTS ARE 
JUST AS HIGH AS FARM BILL PROVIDED. DAIRY FEED 
COSTS, HOWEVER, WILL BE LOWER. 


BOTH PARTIES WANT SOIL BANK BUT, TO RETALIATE AGAINST 





VETO OF FARM BILL, DEMOCRATS SAY THEY WILL NOT 
PASS SEPARATE SOIL BANK BILL. 


MILK PRODUCTION BOOMING AT UNPRECEDENTED RATE. MARCH 





MILK FLOW WAS 5 PER CENT ABOVE LAST YEAR. TOTAL 
INCREASE IN FIRST THREE MONTHS OVER SAME PERIOD 
IN 1955 IS 1,726 MILLION POUNDS. IF PRESENT RATE 
CONTINUES, GOVERNMENT COULD LOSE AT LEAST ONE- 
THIRD OF A BILLION DOLLARS THIS YEAR. 


DAIRY PARITY BOOST REJECTED IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





ADMINISTRATION LEADERS BEHIND REP. MELVIN LAIRD 
(R-WIS) TRIED TO SEND FARM BILL BACK TO CONFER- 
ENCE FOR PARITY EQUIVALENT PROVISION. UNDER IT 
SUPPORT PRICE NEXT YEAR WOULD BE ABOUT $35.25. 
UNDER BILL PASSED BY CONGRESS SUPPORTS WOULD HAVE 
GONE AS LOW AS $3.05. 


DETROIT MILK STRIKE PUT ALL FEDERAL ORDER MARKETS ON 





In YOUR next issue! 


ROUGH TIME FOR OLD-STYLE DRINKING CUPS 


EDGE. PRODUCERS AND DEALERS IN OTHER AREAS HAVE 
REQUESTED ADJUSTMENTS. MORE WILL FOLLOW. 
U.S.D.A. TOOK PROMPT ACTION IN CHICAGO AND TOLE- 
DO, OHIO, AREAS WITH SUSPENSION OF REGULAR SEA- 
SONAL ADJUSTMENTS. EXPECT ABOUT 50 CENTS PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT INCREASE IN CLASS I PRICES. 


a: De 











. . . Water cups which can back-siphon “shall be 
avoided,” according to new milk ordinance. Here's 
the story behind the new requirement and what 
you can do about it 

DEATH SENTENCE FOR CORN BORER .. . with 
DDT granules. New product will give 90 to 95 
per cent borer control. 


ARE WE GIVING ALFALFA A CHANCE? ... The 
latest in proven practices for long-lived stands. 
LEARN TO ADJUST THE CARBURETOR... How 


you can save from two to five gallons of fuel 
per 10-hour day by proper carburetor adjust- 
ment. Gives full power and smooth performance. 
NEW JERSEY HAS A HEADACHE... Another in 
our milk pricing series; this time describing 
state milk control in New Jersey. 
AND MANY MORE... 
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Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


1 enclose $....__._.. Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for __._______._ years. 


R. F. D. 





P. © __ State. 


[] Renewal 


| 





SPECIALS 


3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 














Hot-Dip galvanized 
Jamesway stalls 
last far longer 


No maintenance ... no painting 
«+» Mo trouble at all. 


That's the report of Mr. W. Ernest 
Williams of Oxford, Pa., 16 years after 
installing his Jamesway stalls. 

“Hot-Dip galvanized Jamesways are 
cheaper in the long run,” he says. “And 
if I were putting up a barn today, I 
wouldn't even consider painted stuff.” 

Like thousands of other successful 
dairymen coast-to-coast, Mr. Williams 
has learned you can depend on Jamesway 
equipment for rugged, dependable service 
... year after year... under the tough- 
est of dairy barn conditions. 

Jamesway’s Hot-Dip galvanizing proc- 
ess gives your equipment a protective 
coating up to 30 times heavier than a nor- 
mal covering of paint. It guards James- 
way equipment from corrosive barn 
fumes, moisture and hard knocks .. . 
adds years to equipment life. 

Exclusive Jamesway stall design sup- 
plies extra head room for your cows, too. 
And the patented Quadruple Curve par- 
titions give you complete cow comfort, 
protection and convenience. Animals re- 
lax . . . sprawl out naturally .. . stay 
protected from injury. What's more, you 
benefit from increased working space. 
And the partition’s base is kept farther 
from the gutter and moisture zone. 

Regardless of your barn arrangement 
or milking set-up, there’s a Jamesway 
stall to meet your needs — exactly. 

See your local Jamesway dealer soon 
for the whole story on long-lasting James- 
way stalls, pens and Power Choring equip- 
ment. Or write James Mfg. Co., Dept. 
HD-56, c/o your nearest branch office. 








STANDARD STANCHION TYPE 
Lever or individuaily-operated 
models. Plenty of head room. Par- 
titions between each cow. 





_ << 


LANE TYPE MILKING STALL 
Labor-saver. Swinging manger. Re- 
movable feed pan. Permits milk- 
ing 30-40 cows per hour. 


hiss 


“=e 


TANDEM TYPE MILKING STALL 
Horizontal type panels and gates 
Safer, more convenient. Easy to 
clean P 



















more WET 
STRENGTH 












”M iLK 
“FILTER DISCS 
Made with 

FARM GROWN Cotten! ; 








MILK 
FILTER DISC 
Ss 


SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. Two Rivers, Wis. 








(“Sure Works Wonders ) 


On My Silage!” 


a 3 
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Decatur, tl.—Sta-Fresh Sodium 
Bisulfite is one agricultural chem- 
ical that farmers won't do with- 
out once they've used it. 

Numerous Midwest farmers 
report amazing results with Sta- 
Fresh in keeping their grass and 
legume silage fresh, green, sweet- 

smelling. One report reacis: 

“T have been using Sta-Fresh 
in my grass silage for two years. 
It surely works wonders, I 
wouldn’t know what to do if I 
couldn’t get it any more.” 

Sta-Fresh is easy to use, eco- 
nomical, provides the answer to a 
low-cost forage that cattle like 
and thrive on. Get it from your 
dealer now! General Chemical 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., N. Y. 6, N.Y. 


STA-FRESH® 


Keeps Silage Fresh, 











Bic Sweet-Smelling 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on any subject, 


whether radical or conserva- 


tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, eritical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Lost the art? 


During the many, many years I 
have been a reader of your helpful 
paper, I have often thought that 
I would like to put in my “dimes 
worth” when I read certain arti- 
cles, but my inferiority complex 
kept me from it. 

When the time came that we 
had to cut down our farm work on 
account of a very serious accident, 
the hardest thing we had to do was 
to disperse our registered Holstein 
herd, which was good enough for 
the Cuban government to select 
two and fly them to Cuba. 

I agree with Scholl in his arti- 
cle “The lost art of herdsmanship”’ 
(March 10) so far as the nature of 
the cow and the herdsman’s task 
are concerned, but I am wondering 
if “The lost art of herdsmanship”’ 
is due to the automatic waterer, 
self-feeder, milking parlor, etc.? 

If I am not mistaken, statistics 
show that in 1955 it took only 29 
per cent as much manual labor to 
produce a bushel of wheat as it 
did in 1910, but it still took 86 per 
cent as much time to do dairy 
chores as it did in 1910. To me 
this spells just one thing. The ma- 
chine age has caused us not to be 
willing to do things that consume 
manual labor-hard work. 

If we put an advertisement over 
the air asking for some one to 
swing an axe, to split fence posts, 
use a fork to load manure, etc., 
how many answers would we get? 

Good herdsmanship requires love 
of one’s job and loving care and 
attention of the animals entrusted 
to one. These cannot be done with 
a machine and consequently are 
passed up. 


Wisconsin FRANK I. DoupDNA 


Who will buy it? 


In your January 10 issue W. R. 
Hesseltine suggests that a dairy- 
man in 1956 to earn as much in- 
come ($6,000) from 33 cows with 
milk selling at $3.50 per hundred- 
weight as he had from the same 
number of cows in 1952 with milk 
selling for $4.50 per hundredweight, 
it will be necessary to increase 
production per cow by nearly 3,000 
pounds. 

This suggestion may be mathe- 
matically correct. . However, with 
our warehouses already bulging 
with surplus dairy products, I 
would like to know who is likely 
to buy this additional 99,000 pounds 
of milk at even $3.50 per hundred- 
weight? 

When will we dairymen, and our 
advisors (7), realize the folly of 
flooding an already flooded mar- 
ket with more milk in the hape 
of getting more income? 

Now the average income of the 
industrial worker is much larger 
fer a 40-hour week than it ever 
was for a 60- of 70-hour week. 
Why can’t the dairymen profit 
from this experience and adopt the 
same policy? Then as the average 
production of the herd increased, 
the size of the herd could be de- 
creased, without lowering the in- 
come from the herd. 

Only 24 cows producing 11,000 
pounds per cow would produce the 


same total volume as the 33 cows 
producing only 8,000 pounds of 
milk. It would certainly require 
less time to care for 24 good cows 
than it would the 33 lower produc- 
ing cows. At the same time we 
would not be flooding the market 
with that extra volume of surplus 
milk. As a result that extra dol- 
lar per hundredweight might be 
recovered, in which case the dairy- 
man would have an extra dol- 
lar and some leisure time to go 
fishing or take the family to a 
good show. 

Yes, fellow dairymen, let’s not 
be satisfied with just offsetting 
lower prices, but let’s strive to in- 
crease our prices, or at least our 
leisure time. 


Pennsylvania Ray S. MARSHALL 


Likes mow drying hay 


I have enjoyed reading your 
magazine and your article, “These 
hay drying systems work” was 
especially interesting to me. Sever- 
al others have said the same. 

The mow drying of hay is just 
beginning to come into the pic- 
ture around here and the few in- 
Stallations that are now in opera- 
tion have proven a great success. 

I have helped on the layout of 
several jobs the past two seasons 
and would like to make mention 
of one particular one, that of Bar- 
rett Brothers, Camp Douglas, Wis. 
I thought perhaps you might be 
interested in the results they had. 

The Barrett -Brothers have a 
purebred herd of about 40 cows, 
and as they keep records through 
the help of the extension Service, 
they figure, according to their rec- 
ords, that they have saved over 
$1,000 on feed alone over 1954, and 
besides, they got over $1,000 more 
for milk from the same cows. 

According to a statement by one 
of the brothers, the drier more 
than paid for itself the first year. 

Several of the other farmers are 
more than pleased with their 
driers, also. 

The R.E.A. has done a lot to 
help promote the mow drying of 
hay by a series of meetings around 
here, but I feel that an article 
such as yours actually creates 
more real interest. 

Wisconsin MARVIN YOUNG 


Feeds corn-sorgo- 
soybean silage 


In the March 25 issue of the 
“Dairyman” there is an article by 
A. B. Sawyer, Jr., on using sor- 
ghum with corn for silage. 

For the past three years we 
have been planting corn, sorgo, and 
soybeans for silage and we like it 
very much. 

Sorgo isn’t as sweet as sorghum 
so the silage doesn’t get as sour. 

We live on a farm with rolling 
land in southern Washington Coun- 
ty. We are building up the soil 
with fertilizer and manure and now 
get good crops from it, if the 
weather is anything like normal. 

We plant 6 pounds corn, 2 to 3 
pounds sorgo, and 60 pounds of 

(Continued on page 460) 
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This was the biggest of all the 
American Dairy Association an- 
nual meetings. The place: Chica- 
go’s Knickerbocker Hotel. The 
date: March 20 and 21. The at- 
tendance: well over five hundred 
dairymen. 


Your representatives came to 
hear a “Record of Results.” Here 
are high spots of the “record.” 


1955 marked the second con- 
secutive year that fluid milk 
sales climbed. Milk was up 
4% per cent in 26 Federal 
Order markets. Last year the 
population consumed about 
8 more pounds of milk per 
person. 


Butter gains continued—for 
the 24th straight month 
(March, 1956). Housewives 
upped their buying 8 per 
cent in 1955. Twenty per 
cent of 1954 “oleo only” us- 
ers purchased some butter 
in 1955. 


Ice cream consumption was 
up 5 per cent in 1955. 


These were not promises of 
things-to-come. These were actual 
results. 1955 was that kind of 
year! 


And to achieve similar results in 
1956, your American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, with your help, will con- 
tinue helping to sell milk and the 
wonderful foods made from milk 
to all America. 


New for summer is a hot weath- 
er selling program for milk. The 
theme is “Cool Off With Milk. 
It’s Naturally: Refreshing.” On 
such popular television shows as 
Disneyland, 50 million people each 
week will be urged to drink “3 
glasses of milk (cool, refreshing 
milk) every day.” Watch for 
these new sales messages. 


With this, plus newspaper and 
magazine advertisments . . . ra- 
dio . . . and sales-making dis- 
plays in grocery stores, your 
American Dairy Association is 
selling more people more dairy 
foods. ; 


This is done by dairy farmers 
investing continuously in the 
American Dairy Association set- 
aside of 2 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk marketed or % | 
cent per pound of butterfat mar- 
keted from their farms. 


Your Road to Sales 


_ American Dairy 
Association 


20 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“American Fence helps me put 


old, worn-out farms on a paying basis,” 


says Earl D. Noller, Sigourney, Iowa 


“Ever since I bought my first farm in 1931,” 
says Mr. Noller, “I’ve specialized in purchasing 
old, worn-out farms and putting them on a pay- 
ing basis. American Fence plays an important 
part in this program, since much of the injury 
done to a farm is caused by single-cropping it to 
death.” 

Mr. Noller restores a farm’s vitality by fenc- 
ing it into several areas. He then seeds down the 
area with a variety of grasses or pasture im- 
provement. Three or four years later he plants 
corn, then oats with clover or legumes in the 
fifth year. “This sort of rotation does much to 
rebuild the land,” he says. He also uses Ameri- 








AMERICAN 


can Fence to keep the stock in the pastures and 
out of the grain until after harvest. “American 
Fence will restrain any type of hog,” he says. 
“Even cattle of any size find it difficult to 
permanently damage it.” 

Mr. Noller lets his hogs roam the fields the 
year around. Along with the cattle, which are on 
feed, they pick up the waste. They consume 
leftover grain after harvesting, and also supply 
natural fertilizer for the fields—a practice which 
cuts down feed bills and reduces waste. An- 
nually, Mr. Noller’s crops average 10,000 
bushels of corn, 14,000 bales of hay, and 3,000 
bushels of oats. All of the farms are subdivided 









American Steel & Wire Division 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





into pasture land and crop land with American 
Fence. 

Now the owner of six farms, Mr. Noller pur- 
chased his first farm in 1931. Of the 22 miles 
of fencing he has in use, over 95% of it is 
American. “I prefer American Fence because it 
is inexpensive, easy to maintain, easy to install, 
long-lived, and flexible,” says Mr. Noller. 
“When a product: stands up well under con- 
tinued usage, I stick with it. I started with 
American Fence and Ill finish up with Amer 
ican Fence.” 

What more can be said? See your local 
American Fence dealer soon. 


punts s=sSend for this FREE Literatures==«<====4 


Please send me your FREE booklet— 
HOW TO BUILD GOOD FARM FENCES! 


FENCE 
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GROWING 


COST 
TO 5%¢ 


(out-of-pocket expense) 


PER DAY 
ON 


You cut nursing costs to half the cost of whole 
milk by starting calves on Kaff-Al it’s the safe 
replacement for cow’s milk that costs less thun 
12¢ per day for the first 6 weeks! 

NOW —at an average out-of-pocket expense of 


only 524¢ per day you can grow your calves into 


isky, healthy heifers on the same exclusive milk 
nutrients (Hidrolex* and DLW*) that are in 
Kaff-A! New Kaff-D will supply these fine milk 
nutrients for fast growth from the 7th week on! 
Kaff-D speeds growth without slowdowns. It stim- 
ulates rumen activity and develops big-barrelled, 


(XP) 


*T.M's for milk by-products 


co manufactured exclusively by 
Consolidated Products Co.., 
Danville, Ti 


You cut nursing cost 
to 12¢ per day with famous 












strong-framed heifers to add to your herd. 

Kaff-D supplies exclusive milk nutrients at low 
cost—flakes of Hidrolex pre-digested milk sugars 
and proteins; DLW whey fermentation vitamins, 
proteins, and minerals; plus oat and soya flour, 
animal fat, and vitamins A and D. One 50 Ib. box 
of Kaff-D, fed with your own farm grains and hay, 
is all you need feed to grow a big 400-500 Ib. heifer 


in 7 months! 


New KAFF-A and -D program supplies milk 
nutrients for less than $15 per calf! 


° 
! 
| 
} Just 25 lbs. of Kaff-A, the safe replacement for cow's milk, 
| takes care of the entire nursing needs of an average calf 
| ‘after colostrum). A 50 Ib. box of Kaff-D will grow your 
| calves out with the same high quality milk nutrition—the 
| cost of both is less than $15.00. 

j Get a pail or box of Kaff-A for your newborn calves— 
| and order a supply of Kaff-D for your older caives at the 
| same time, Ask your milk havier, feed dealer, or hatchery- 
} man today! 
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KEEPS "EM LAYING! PEX for layers FOR STARTING CHICKS— PEX is aveil- CUSTOM DESIGNED FOR broilers with 


ntains HIDROLEX to supply energy, able in handy 10 and 25 Ib. blocks to HIDROLEX, DLW, Whey, fish meal. 
boost feed intake, DLW* to keep get chicks off to a fast start and help PEX for Broilers makes fast economica! 


vers in tip-top condition them grow. Put block down with chicks. gains, protect ogoinst stresses. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 458) 


soybeans per acre (we use ‘the 
black beans). 

The soya beans get almost as 
tall as the corn and sorgo. On low 
ground the growth is so thick that 
you can hardly walk through it. 

When the corn begins to harden, 

the soybeans and sorgo are also at 
the right stage for ensiling. We 
have 2 trench silos and last year 
from 11 acres, we cut over 200 
tons of silage. 
‘Our corn planter has a bean 
planter hopper that fits right on 
top of the corn hopper. We put the 
beans and sorgo in this hopper and 
they work together very well. 

The corn is 18 to 19 inches 
apart in rows and the beans and 
sorgo fill in between corn plants. 

We like your paper very much. 
Sometimes I am disappointed in the 
women's section, that there isn't 
more, but my husband said it is a 
man’s paper and he is glad he 
doesn’t have to look through a lot 
of recipes and patterns to find 
what he wants. 

Indiana Mrs. ORVILLE HENDRICK 





Wants 1910-14 parity 


I was both amazed and shocked 
by your editorial entitled “Juggling 
the parity formula.” Contrary to 
your statement, every fair-minded 
person knows that the five years 
1910-14 inclusive is the only five- 
year period unaffected by war or 
depression since 1900 that can be 
found to figure a true relationship 
between what the farmers buy and 
what they sell. 

Iowa Fioyp K. Howe. 


“Burned Up!” 


This is the first time I have an- 
swered a letter through a maga- 
zine, but I was burned up over the 
February 25 letter, “Retire farms 
and farmers,” by Bruno H. Wittig, 
Virginia. 

Surely, Mr. Wittig knows govern- 
ment intervention is what has 
caused surpluses. Let the farmer 
run his own business and he will 
keep down surpluses when the 
prices get too low. 

God forbid that we will ever see 
the day when a Land Bank or any- 
one can take over a farm after the 
owner becomes 65 and dole out his 
living to him at so much each 
month. 

If Mr. Wittig likes dictatorship, 
there are places he can live under 
it. We free Americans don’t want 
any part of it. 

Washington ELIZABETH SIMS 


Keeps me informed 


Enclosed you will find my plac- 
ings for the 26th annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. 

I appreciate your magazine more 
since I have been in the army than 
ever before. It keeps me informed 
on national farm policies as well 
as up to date on the latest de- 
velopments in the dairy industry. 
I would particularly like to com- 
mend Mr. Melvin Scholl on his 
article “The lost art of herds- 
manship.” It was great and a lot 
of dairymen should take his advice. 

Georgia PFC. Witi1AM E, MArnous 
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Not too long ago, a pickup was strictly a man’s 
truck. But today’s INTERNATIONAL pickup is designed 
and built for the lady of the house, too. With attractive 
styling, colorful good looks, big roomy cab and easy 
driving —here’s a family favorite! 

It’s pleasing to the eye. Available in twenty-four 
fresh, sparkling color combinations to suit any individ- 
ual taste. Comfortable deluxe cab has choice of three 
harmonizing two-tone color interiors. 


Driving this INTERNATIONAL with all of today’s mod- 
ern features is a pleasure. Effortless driving, too, with 
automatic transmission, power brakes and power steer- 
ing available on any one of twelve models. 


In addition to their superb comfort, convenience, 
performance and safety, INTERNATIONAL pickups are 
all-truck built to last longer . . . cost less to own. The 








stamina and ability to haul big loads, too.” 


Comfo-Vision cab is sturdily constructed to take the 
beating of the roughest farm work. 


Why not stop at your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or 
Branch today? Drive this easiest handling pickup in 
the lowest price field. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 


All-Truck Built to 
oe save you the BIG money ! 


‘TRUCKS 


Motor Trucks © Crawler Tractors © Industrial Power ¢ McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


“Mom's our family chauffeur nowadays. She drives 
with pride when she goes shopping or takes the youngsters 
to school. And | know this INTERNATIONAL pickup has the 
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\ few minutes in this one can give you new ideas! 
It’s Oldsmobile’s low-priced ‘88”—always ready with 
os the surging power of the Rocket Engine! Always 
Rocket Action! glamorous with Starfire styling! And it is ready now 
with smooth new Jetaway Hydra-Matic*! For 
- y everything you could ask for in your next car, just try 
Budget Price?! an Olds “88”. The price is sweet music, too! See 
your Oldsmobile dealer . . . make it today! 
*Standard on Series Ninety-Eight; optional 
at extra cost on all other series. 
ie 
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86° HOLIDAY COUPE 


OLP SMO BI Le 


THE CAR WITH THE POWER PERSONALITY ! 
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The 26th Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Judging Contest is history. There were 
66,996 entries from every state, Canada, 
and South America. Here are some of 
the other highlights: 


% There were no perfect scores. Highest was 
498, made by an Ohio F.F.A. member. 


% A Vermont dairy farmer won the senior 
division on reasons, scored 496. 


% The family division brought a record num- 
ber of entries, 1,267, 


% Rhode Island was the top college in a field 
of 154 teams. 


% Two high schools had identical scores; 
first time in history that has happened. 


% Maryland 4-H club won again. 


oe Winning vocational agriculture instructor 
was from New Jersey. 


% Texas had top high school and family. 


% Fifteen entries had scores of 496; ties 
broken by reason cards. 


year’s Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging 
Contest averaged considerably higher 
than former years, although no one had 500. 

John Beyke, 17-year-old junior in the St. 
Henry Local School, Ohio, was high in the 
contest and winner of the junior division with 
498. John is one of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Beyke’s nine children. He lives on a small 
dairy farm with his parents. His F.F.A. proj- 
ect consists of a registered Brown Swiss 
heifer and a grade Holstein cow. He hopes 
to become a successful dairy farmer after 
graduating from high school. His F-.F.A. 
chapter, whose adviser is Clair Jones, was 
formed just two years ago and won fourth 
prize in the high school division. 

There were 11 tied for second place in the 
junior division with scores of 496. Top rea- 
son score was made by -‘Scott Edgerton, 14- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. George Edger- 
ton, Asheville, N. C. George has worked with 
some of the nation’s leading Jersey herds, 
including Loch Lee Jerseys, N. J. and Bilt- 
more Farms, N. C. Scott has won six firsts 
and four championships with his registered 
Jersey cow, purchased three years ago. He 
also won a fitting and showmanship contest 
and has participated in 4-H demonstration 


and judging teams. 


(5 eer Hoa speaking, the scores in this 





Senior Winner 


Congratulations... 
JUDGING CONTEST 


Alfred Norman, Liberty, Pa., won third, 
followed by Raymond Smith, Sudlersville, Md. 
Fifth place winner was Sylvester Buchberger, 
F.F.A. president at Schofield, Wis., and win- 
ner of numerous judging awards. Bob 
Schmidt, F.F.A. president at Geneva, Nebr., 
ranked sixth. He was followed by Joseph 
Souza, Chapter Farmer of the Salinas Union 
High School F.F.A. group, Calif., son of a 
dairy farmer who milks 150 cows. 

Winner of eighth prize was Jim Clinken- 
beard, Freelandville, Ind., while Ronald Ra- 
ven, Gouverneur, N. Y., who is president of 
the Macomb 4-H club, was ninth. Robert Pie- 
chocki, who lives on a dairy farm near Corfu, 
N. Y., was tenth; followed by Harry Kline, 
young Ayrshire breeder from Marseilles, IIL, 
who is active in 4-H and F.F.A. work. The 
twelfth cash prize winner in the junior di- 
vision was James Taylor, Hellam, Pa. 

The following received honorable mention: 
O. Kupferschmid, Fairbury, Ill.; Phil Wheeler, 
Ogden, Utah; Dorla Harris, Meeker, Okla.; 
Norman Luepke, Spencer, Wis.; Victor Roe- 
mer, Sebewaing, Mich.; Arlyn Culver, Stew- 
ardson, Ill.; Donald Donat, St. Joe, Ind.; 
Jimmy Collins, Van Hornesville, N. Y.; Larry 
Tentis, Wabasha, Minn.; and Bill. Ketchum, 
Genoa, N. Y. 


Four seniors tied for first . . . 


In the senior division, there were four tied 
for first prize with scores of 496. Based on 
his reasons, R. W. Thomas, Rutland, Vt., 
edged 24-year-old John Ensor, a student ih 
Dairy Production at the University of Mary- 
land. Richard Thomas, the winner, is married 
and the father of three children. With his 
three brothers, he operates a dairy farm and 
retail milk business. Another brother oper- 
ates a dairy bar and restaurant. Richard's 
father, Orin Thomas, Sr., is a state senator 
and president of the Vermont State Dairy 
Festival. The Thomas boys have some 100 
head of registered Holsteins. Last year their 
50 cows in milk averaged 13,085 pounds milk, 
511 pounds butterfat. The herd was recently 
classified with an average score of 82.2. Last 
summer the farm won first in the State Green 
Pastures contest, was fifth place winner in 
New England. 

Richard’s background in judging started in 
4-H work. He won numerous honors in the 
show ring, and in 1937 won the state judging 
contest. After graduating from Rutland High 
School in 1940, where he played three years 
of varsity baseball, he enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Agricultural College. He 
graduated with a B.S. degree in Agriculture 
in 1944, then entered the U. S. Navy. After 





JOHN BEYKE, OHIO 
Junior Winner 
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FRED BRAUN, N. d. 
Vo-Ag Winner 


WINNERS! 


being discharged, he returned to the farm and 
milk business. Richard is a Deacon in the 
First Baptist Church of Rutland. 

Ensor, a Marine Corps veteran of three 
years, became’ interested in agriculture while 
attending Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
High School. He worked on a Guernsey farm 
during his summer vacations, and when he 
was released from the Marines, entered the 
University. He credits his success in judging 
to Drs. Glenn Beck and R. F. Davis, two of 
his dairy instructors. 

Inasmuch as their reason scores were iden- 
tical, duplicate awards were made to Berniece 
Friend, Auburn, Ind., and David Records, 
junior at the University of Rhode Island 
(member of winning college team). David is 
the youngest of a large family that has been 
very active in 4-H work. Raised on his 
father’s purebred Ayrshire farm, he owns 
some Ayrshires, has shown at numerous 
shows, and has competed on 4-H dairy cattle 
judging teams in county, state, and regional 
contests. While attending the University he 
helps his father on the farm each morning 


and night. 
Mrs. Harold Mayer, Valders, Wis., and 
Arthur Chandler, Duxbury, Mass., tied for 


fifth with scores of 494, the former having 
the highest reason score. There was a six- 
way tie for seventh prize. The winner was 
Leo Minisce, Jr., another member of the 
winning college team from the University of 
Rhode Island. He was followed by Jack 


Dexter, Fort Collins, Colo., Julius Rutsch- 
mann, Ghent, N. Y., Albert Johannes, Jr., 
Two Rivers, Wis. (member of second place 


family); Jesse Schoen, Sorento, DL, and Gary 
Backus, Livonia, N. Y. 

Those receiving honorable mention include: 
Nancy Seidel, Virginville, Pa.; Ed Steele, 


Butler, Mo.; Russ Heath, Wilmington, Ohio; 
Janice Rowell, Groveland, 


(Turn to page 502) 





FAMILY WINNERS: The Raymond Meurer fam- 
ily, Decatur, Texas. Left to right are Mr. Meurer, 
Dennis, age 11, Mrs. Meurer, and Ray, age 15 
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MILK IN 11 
NEW FLAVORS 


me day you may be 
ind colors—in 


able to buy milk in 
addition to natural 
hocolate 

of Maryland s« 
veloped five kinds of 
and six more are on the way. 
tasted and approved 
strawberry 


ientists already 
flavored milk, 
Consumers 


nave de 


milk flavored with 
coffee, and 


have 


cherry grape, rasp- 





tests of orange, lemon, 
and pineapple flavors. 
flavored milk for 
persons who object to the natural taste. 

The Maryland scientists use pure flavor 
extracts and concentrates, and for eye appeal 
they add artificial colors 

Another new development in the food proc- 
essing field is liquefied foods. These have 
been developed for the Air Force’s high alti- 
tude pilots who have to eat such foods 
through tubes in their oxygen masks. 


berry. Coming 
tangerine 


The idea is 


up are 
peach, lime, 
to produce 


SINGLE INSECTICIDE 
TO PROTECT CORN 


An Illinois entomologist recommends a sin- 
to combat the various insects 
orn from below the ground. 

points out that the battle 
insects is difficult 


gle insecticide 
which attack « 

John H. Bigger 
against § soil-inhabiting 
because the enemy is out of sight. 

“The pests may attack seeds or roots or 
other parts of the corn plants and cause 
damage any time from planting to harvest,” 
Bigger said. “Observation from aboveground 
will not reveal damage that can retard 
growth without destroying the plants.” 

Insecticides most commonly used for soil 
treatment are aldrin and helptachlor. Bigger 
recommends that either be applied at 1.5 
pounds per acre if broadcast, or 1 pound per 
acre if only the corn rows are treated. The 
insecticide must be promptly covered. 

Years of controlled tests with several chem- 
icals in widely-separated Illinois fields justify 
Bigger’s approach of attacking all types of 
soil insects at once with the same insecticide. 


WATCH HOG 
MARKET CLOSELY 


Keeping one eye on market quotations and 
the other on the weather forecast will help 
increase your returns from hogs. 

Hot weather is a serious hog marketing 
hazard. Hog deaths in transit between farm 
and market skyrocket with the first few 
spring days above 60 degrees. 

Last year the number of hogs dead on 
arrival at South St. Paul averaged 11 per 


10,000 received in February and March, and 
shot up to 18 per 10,000 in April. 
In addition to 


intransit death loss, hogs 


suffer a greater shrink and lack good sale- 
able appearance when handled improperly in 
hot weather 

For safe marketing in the high loss months 
of April, May, and June, Livestock Conser- 
vation, Inc., offers the following suggestions: 

1. Sort early and give hogs a chance to 
quiet down before loading. 

2. Select a hauler with a reputation for 
careful handling. 

3. Load a little lighter on hot days. 

4. Provide plenty of ventilation; remove 
slats from grain boxes and stake racks. 

5. Use sand, or sand and sawdust bedding, 
in place of straw. 

6. Partition mixed 
breathing space. 


loads to give hogs 


GUARD AGAINST 
WEED FLAVOR 


This is the time of year when dairymen 
must be especially careful to prevent grass 
or weed flavors in fresh milk. 

Fresh milk can lose its taste appeal when 
cows are first turned out in the spring on 
sweet clover, rye, alfalfa pasture, or on pas- 
tures infested with weeds like onions or 
garlic. Sudden changes in feeding from dry 
feed in the barn to pasture always cause a 
grass flavor in milk. 

Any unpleasant flavor in bottled milk im- 
mediately cuts down sales. A North Dakota 
dairy marketing specialist recommends sev- 
eral management practices that will help to 
reduce these off-flavors: 

1. Turn cows on pasture only a short time 
each day to start, preferably in the morning. 
Then, gradually, increase the time until cows 
can be left on pasture all day. 

2. Provide good hay in an outside feed 
rack for cows at all times. 

3. Take cows off sweet clover, rye, alfalfa 
pasture, or crested wheat about two hours 
before milking. 

4. Keep cows off pastures 
frenchweed, onion, or garlic, 
weeds. 


infested with 
or mow the 


PROTECT CATTLE 
FROM BLOAT 


When you turn your cattle out to pasture, 
rémember that legumes are responsible for 
most bloat trouble. However, don’t shy away 
from high-value legumes. Just be cautious. 

R. E. Nichols, University of Wisconsin 
veterinary scientist, lists these precautions: 

1. Make a gradual change from barn feed- 
ing to pasture. Turn animals out for an 
hour or so the first day, a little longer on 
each succeeding day. Don’t turn cows into 
legume pasture when they are hungry. 

2. Keep cows off legume pasture during 
and just after moist weather. 

3. Have coarse roughage easily available to 
the cows if pasture is mostly legumes. 

Nichols says that pasture with at least 50 
per cent grass is usually safe. Nevertheless, 
he cites cases where cows on legume-grass 
mixture ate all the grass first, then bloated 
a week after they were turned out. 

At least keep a close watch on cows when 
they are on pasture. Call your veterinarian 
at the first sign of bloat. If the cow is 
already down and near death, you can tap 
her with a trocar or jackknife on the left 
flank as a last resort. 

In cows just starting to bloat, Nichols says 





a drench made of half a cup of one of the 
common household detergents used for wash- 
ing dishes in a quart of water may help. Be 
sure you do not use one of the heavy-duty 
detergents used to sterilize milking utensils. 


WHY CATTLE 
DIE SUDDENLY 


With the season for thunderstorms ap- 
proaching, there is also the threat of live- 
stock being killed by lightning. Such losses 
often prove baffling because animals may be 
killed outright and the tell-tale evidence in 
such deaths varies. 

Dr. H. J. O'Connell, Wisconsin State Vet- 
erinarian, warns farmers against ‘assuming 
that all such sudden, unexplained deaths are 
due to lightning. Certain diseases such as 
anthrax and blackleg, and various types of 
poison can strike very swiftly causing sudden 
death with no observable symptoms. In cases 
of “mystery” deaths like these, the first 
thing is to learn just what killed the animal. 
Then, if a contagious disease is involved, 
prompt steps can be taken to protect the herd. 

Animals may also be poisoned by weed 
killers or parasite dips which contain arsenic. 
Mercury-treated grain is another hazard. 
Some fertilizers can also be deadly. 


KEEP THE 
BIRDS AWAY 


How many times have you heard the ex- 
pression, “The birds get more strawberries 
than we do”? 

Several protection methods have been test- 
ed at South Dakota State College. 

Strips of aluminum stretched above a 
strawberry row gave limited protection. Fruit 
in rows directly under these strips Rad about 
half the damage of unprotected rows. 

Plastic toy snakes placed between the rows 
gave good protection at first; two days later 
the robins ignored them. 

An electric fence, two wires a_ half-inch 
apart on top of posts around the berry patch 
gave about 25 per cent protection. Robins 
usually lighted on the two wires before en- 
tering the patch and got a slight shock. But 
the fence wasn’t much good against young 
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robins, which hopped in, rather hen flying 
in. A cat on a long leash, so it could roam 
over the patch, gave good protection. 

But the only way to get complete protec- 
tion according to the report in Farm and 
Home Research was to provide a small mesh 
poultry netting over and around the planting. 
Made in sections, the fence can be used for 
many years. 
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Plow and plant 
it works in Michigan 


Planting corn in tractor wheel 
tracks prevented soil compac- 
tion, reduced production costs, 
and increased the corn yields. 


by R. L. Cook 


Experiment Station, Howard McColly and 

the writer tried a large number of tillage 
machines and methods. The methods and 
machines which mixed the vegetation with 
the surface soil were generally not satisfac- 
tory. Either the weeds were so bad they 
reduced the corn yields or too much time and 
expense were involved in their control. No 
methods were as good as those which in- 
volved the use of the moldboard plow. The 
moldboard plow is the best implement to 
loosen and crumble the soil. 

The forces which compact the soil are rain- 
fall, gravity, and tillage implements. The ef- 
fects of the first two forces may be reduced 
by planting immediately after plowing. Com- 
paction caused by tillage after plowing may 
be avoided by eliminating the tillage. 


T NINE years of tests at the Michigan 


Once-over tillage .... 


The drawing shows the nature of the fur- 
row slice in a properly-prepared-and-planted 
corn field. Plowed to a depth of 9 inches, the 
loosened furrow fluffs up to about 12 inches. 
This is best accomplished by a short, steep 
moldboard, pulled at rather high speed. The 
soil at plow depth should be dry enough to 
crumble readily when pressed in the hand. 

Corn should be planted in a firm, well- 
pagked seedbed. That is old, but good advice. 
This is most easily accomplished by trailing 
the planter in the tractor wheel tracks. Im- 
mediately after plowing, soil moisture is ideal 
for seed germination. The close contact be- 
tween seed and moist soil, brought about by 
the packer wheels, insures good germination 
without deep planting. One-half inch is. deep 
enough. This insures quick emergence. 

The soil between the rows should be as 
loose as possible. The surface inch then dries 
out quickly to form a mulch to hold the 
remainder of the furrow moisture against 
evaporation. The loose, moist soil then be- 
comes an ideal root bed, well aerated and 
easily permeated. 

Rain water easily penetrates loose soil. 
Run-off and erosion losses are thus greatly 


The author Is head of the Soll Science Department, 
Michigan State University. 
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MINIMUM TILLAGE is most successful when planting follows immediately after 


plowing. In this way, soil compaction caused by excessive tillage is eliminated. 


TRACTO 
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firm, well-packed area (B), and soil between rows remains loose and well aerated 


reduced. Light showers may be much more 
beneficial if the water soaks in where it falls. 


A moldboard plow, properly adjusted and 
set to cut 9 inches deep, with a light tillage 
implement attached, is usually sufficient to 
prepare soil for corn planting. Several trail- 
ing implements have been tried. The spike 
harrow shown in the picture does very well. 
In that particular case the soil was a little 
too dry for easy plowing. After the old con- 
ventional disking and harrowing and plant- 
ing several days later, the soil would have 
been too dry for quick germination. Much of 
the growing season would have been lost and 
probably the stand would have been poor. 

Actually, planting followed within a few 
minutes. The tractor wheels packed the soil 
for the trailing planter, and a perfect stand 
resulted. The plowing and planting were done 
on May 14. The corn received 200 pounds of 
5-20-10 starter fertilizer per acre. The first 
cultivation was on June 18 and the second on 
June 25. 
shelled corn per acre. 

On another field, where low moisture con- 
tent resulted in lumpy soil, the tractor wheels 
did such a good job of crushing lumps and 
packing soil that a uniform stand of 15,000 
plants an acre resulted. A good stand could 
not have been expected if the old methods 
had been used. 


Controlled weeds easily ... 


Weed seeds do not start to germinate until 
the plow exposes them to air. Compared with 
corn seeds, they germinate slowly. This is 
especially true of annual grasses such as 
foxtail. Corn seeds germinate quickly in the 
perfect seedbed formed by wheel track plant- 
ing. The seedlings emerge within a week and 
grow rapidly when supplied plenty of food. 

Starter fertilizer is essential. The corn, in 
another experiment, was planted by minimum 
tillage methods on May 30. It was shoulder 
high on July 9 showing the effect of starter 
fertilizer and wheel-track planting. The corn 
was cultivated twice before July 4. 

Immediate planting after plowing and stims 
ulation from the starter fertilizer work to- 


The yield was 85 bushels dry 


gether to help the corn compete with the 
weeds. Even quackgrass starts too slowly to 
compete with corn under such conditions. 
Quackgrass did not have a chance under the 
rapidly growing corn crop. 

Savings made possible by minimum tillage 
may amount to as much as $6 an acre. The 
saving in one field was equivalent to a 7 
cents higher price per bushel. 

Michigan grows approximately 3 million 
acres of corn and oats. Using the very con- 
servative figure of $5 as the possible savings, 
simple arithmetic indicates a total possible 
saving of $15 million. Perhaps the saving in 
other states can be even more. 


Averaged 106 bushels ... 


The experience of Martin Wierman, Clinton 
County farmer, serves as a good summary of 
what many Michigan farmers are doing. In 
one field of Brookston clay loam soil, he has 
averaged 106 bushels an acre during the past 
3 years, 96 bushels in 1953, 111 in 1954, and 
110 in- 1955. 

The only tillage implements in the field 
during that time were attached to the plow. 
No disk, spring tooth harrow or cultipacker 
was used. He applied plenty of fertilizer; in 
1955, 200 pounds 5-20-10 as a starter and an- 
other 200 pounds of the same fertilizer at the 
time of seeding sweet clover right after the 
second cultivation. In addition, he applied 225 
pounds of ammonium nitrate. 

Martin had no trouble with weeds. He did 
not spray. The corn came up so quickly and 
grew so rapidly that it was 8 to 10 inches 
tall before he cultivated the first time. He 
was then able to do a good job cf coveri: 
weeds with his big cultivator. He rebuilt the 
cultivator himself so he could cover two 56- 
inch rows. One cultivation would have con- 
trolled the weeds, but he wanted to loosen 
the soil again before seeding the sweet clover 
for green manure. He plans to grow corn 
again in the same field next year. 

If you have not tried this way of planting, 
why not do so this year? Try only a couple 


of acres if you are still skeptical, then plant 
it all that way in 1957. It works in Michigan. 
THE END 
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-.-Here are the correct placings - -- 





AYRSHIRES First Second Third 


JERSEYS First Second Third 























HOLSTEINS DABC AYRSHIRES ABC D 
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E, J. HALBACH 


E.. J. Halbach, manager. of 
Bristol Farms, Bristol, Wis., 
judged the HOLSTEINS. While 


consin he was high man in the 


National Intercollegiate Dairy 

Judging Contest. Born and raised cattle. Minnesota. 

on a Holstein farm, he has He has shown many grand Besides being 
shown at every Wisconsin State champions, was third winner of 

Fair since 1929. the coveted Klussendorf Trophy teams, he has 


Before coming to Bristol, he 
was manager of Clyman Farms 
for six years. He has served as at 
part-time classifier for the na- 
tional association. 


GILBERT MUIR 


Gilbert Muir, herd manager at 
t Farm, Hope, R. L, since 
was the — judge - 
YRSHIRE class. Born 


Ayrshire, Scotland, he, has foeal 
his entire lifetime with Ayrshire grees from Ti 


ee 


attending the University of Wis- the AY 


in 1939, and is a well known 
Ayrshire judge. He has judged 
Dairy Cattle Con . 
the Royal Winter Fair, and sev- 
eral state fairs. 


the 


Here are the official judges 





gional shows. 


Cc. L. ROUGEOU 


Clyde Reugeou, head of Anl- 
mal Industry, Southwestern Lou- 
isiana Institute, Lafayette, La., 
judged JERSEYS. 
of the Institute, he also has de- BROW 
of 140 registered Brown Swiss. 

He was president of the Ver- 
a member of Swiss Association 
4-H and collegiate dairy judging in 1947-44 and n —_— 
has coached collegiate dent of the National rown 
ne. teams. Swiss Association since 1954. He 

Gassifies for the American also is president of the Ver- 
mont Dairy Council and is a 


Cattle Club and has 
House member of the Vermont 


jedees’ county, state, and re- 


ALLEN ALFRED 


Allen Alfred, owner and oper- 
ator of Ethan Allen Farms and 


WILLIAM HITZ 


William Hitz, Polk City, Iowa, 
judged the GUERNSEYS. A 


the Ethan Allen Creamery, South prominent registered Guernsey 
A graduate Burlington, Vt., judged the breeder, he operates Rosebud 
SWISS. He has a herd Farm with his father. 


A & M and 


mont Brown 


Legislature. 


He was an active 4-H club 
member and has won numerous 
awards in the show ring. He 
was a member of the winning 
Iowa State College judging team 
in 1941. He is on the Guernsey 
Approved List, is president of 
the Iowa Dairy Industry Com- 
mission, and is active in state 
and national dairy organizations 


--- and here are the judges’ reasons 


HOLSTEINS — DAB © 


I placed this class of Holstein 
cows D A BC. I believe this Ys 
a very placeable class with a very 
close top pair. D is a deeper 
bodied cow than A, especially in 
fore rib. She is laid in smoother 
at the shoulder and is more nearly 
level over the rump, being more 
nearly level from hips to pins and 
having a neater tail setting. Also, 
D is a little more clean cut and 
incurving at the thighs as viewed 
from the rear. I will grant A a 
definite advantage over D, how- 
ever, in alertness about the head, 
shape and attachment of udder, and 
set of hind legs. 

A very easily places over B on 
mammary system and dairyness. 
A is much more nearly level] on 
the udder floor as viewed from the 
side, has more quality about her 
udder and more veining on the 
udder. In addition, her udder is 
stronger attached to the body and 
does not show the depth of udder 
as B, especially in the rear. A 
also has more stretch and is gen- 
erally a little sharper and cleaner 
cut throughout. I will grant B an 
advantage in depth of body. 

I placed B over C primarily 
on depth of body and levelness of 
rump. She also has a higher, wider 
rear udder attachment. B’s main 
fault is udder shape, especially in 
fore udder. Her front teats are out 
a little too far on the side, also 
the udder bulges and cuts up too 
sharply in front. I will grant C 
a slight advantage in dairyness 
and stretch. 

While C is quite a useful dairy 
type cow, she is last in this class 
primarily on udder shape and 
rump. She is a little low at the 
pins and too prominent at the tail 
head. Her udder lacks balance, is 
not attached high or wide enough 
in the rear, and cuts up too 


sharply from the front teats in the 
fore udder, 


I feel she is an easy 


bottom in this class of aged cows. 


AYRSHIRES — ABCD 


In this class of Ayrshire cows 
I have an easy top and bottom cow 
with a very close decision in the 
middle pair. 

I placed A over B, an easy 
decision to make. A has an ad- 
vantage in dairy and breed char- 
acter. She is a well-balanced cow 
with a beautiful head and neck. 
Her shoulders blend well and she 
has a good topline. She has great- 
er udder capacity and shows more 
fullness in the fore quarters than 
any other cow in the class. Her 
rear udder is attached higher and 
has more width with good teat 
placement. 

I placed B over C, a much 
harder decision to make, but I am 
going along with B because she 
is cleaner cut in her head and 
neck and sharper over the withers. 
She has greater capacity of udder 
and shows more fullness in the 
fore quarters. It is evident that I 
must grant C the advantage in 
body capacity. B and C are a 
very close pair and very similar to 
A in type. 

I placed C over D without any 
hesitation because she has much 
more style and breed character, 
also is a_stronger-topped cow, 
much cleaner about the head and 
neck, C has much more body 
capacity, also has a better-balanced 
udder and an excellent set of feet 
and legs, perhaps the best legs of 
any cow in the class. 

I judged D as a stale cow 
showing at a disadvantage in udder 
and dairy character ‘and showing 


quite a bit of throatiness. For 


these reasons I placed her last in 
the class. 


JERSEYS — C ADB 


I placed C over A _ primarily 
on mammary system, breed char- 
acter, and levelness of rump. C 


has a higher and wider rear udder 
than A: The teats on C’s udder 
hang particularly more plumb than 
those of A. I criticized the teat 
placement of A rather severely as 
they are set on the outer edges of 
the quarters with the front teats 
pointing outward. C shows more 
breed character about the head, is 
more level from hips to pins, fuller 
in the thurls and smoother at the 
tailhead than A. However, A 
shows more dairy character in 
that she is thinner of neck, sharper 
over the withers, and carries less 
fleshing throughout. 

I placed A over D and con- 
sidered this a rather easy placing. 
It is quite evident that there is a 
difference in stage of lactation 
between these two cows, but as 
they stand, A shows so. much 
more dairy character with a larger 
and more capacious udder than D. 
D is throaty, short and thick of 
neck, heavy over the withers, thick 
in the thighs, and carries excess 
flesh over the back, hips and pins. 

I placed D over B_ because 
she follows more closely the type 
of C and A. D is particularly 
straighter of leg, stronger of back, 
thereby making her straighter of 
topline. She also has_ stronger 
udder attachments with a more 
level floor of udder than B. The 
restricted width of rear udder at- 
tachment of B indicates a weak 
attachment or pulled attachment 
giving a pendulous udder. This con- 
dition of udder along with the 
general plainness and coarseness 
throughout places her last. 


BROWN SWISS — BAD CO 


B was placed over A_ because 
of more style in head, openness of 
body, and greater over-all balance. 
She carries out neater at the tail- 
head, and has a much more ca- 
pacious udder with a higher and 
wider rear udder attachment. 

I felt A and D was a very 
close pair. However, A appears 
to blend more smoothly in the 


neck and shoulder junction, and 
she carries a bit more strength 
throughout, particularly in head, 
heart, and loin. She is stronger 
boned with a flatness and width 
in the thigh which we. like to see. 
Her teat placement shows some 
advantage, although she lacks D’s 
width of rear udder attachment. 

D was placed over C primarily 
because of much more dairyness, 
as evident in considerably more 
sharpness of withers, length of 
rib, and her extremely clean neck. 
D has a great advantage in bal- 
ance of udder, the rear udder 
being attached high and wide with 
a somewhat longer fore udder. 
However, C has the advantage in 
style, is fuller through the crops 
and is stronger over the top. 


GUERNSEYS — ADCB 


I placed A over D because she 
has more stretch and openness of 
ribbing; she is longer in the neck, 
cleaner cut about the head and 
neck, and is sharper over her 


shoulders. She) also has a higher 
and considerably wider rear udder 
attachment. I grant, however, D 
is deeper in fore and rear rib 

D was placed over C because 
she is a cow with more power, 
being wider in the floor of the 


chest and having more strength 
through the head and muzzle. She 
has a squarer teat placement and 
an udder that is higher and wider 
attached in the rear. I would give 
C a slight advantage in being 
sharper over her shoulders. 

I placed C over B because she 
is smoother and longer in her fore 
udder attachment, deeper in her 
heart, and smoother at the point 
of shoulder. She also stands 
straighter on her legs 

I placed B last because she 
lacks Guernsey breed character 
She is rough over the top, very 
prominent at the point of shoulder, 
and a little easy in her fore udder 
attachment. 
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What fertilizer equipment will you need? 


Liquid fertilizer requires special equipment. Before 
ordering your fertilizer, it would be wise to check 
on the equipment available in your community. 





SOAs DATRYMAN 

EQUIPMENT used for applying liquid fertil- 
er is uilable in most communities to any 
vishes to save the custom charge. 





CUSTOM APPLICATORS may use a large 
tank truck equipped with a wide boom for ap- 
complete, mixed fertilizer. 


ving sh n-pressure 








in a low pressure nitrogen solution. 
presence of the anhydrous am- 
well mixed with the soil. 


KNIFING 
Due to the 
mona it must be 


MOABD'® DAIRYMAN 





AN AIR PRESSURE SYSTEM can be used for 
quickly transferring the liquid fertilizer from 
t nurse tank truck to the applicator tank. 





by Wendell Bowers 


HE liquid nitrogen program that has 
been increasing in popularity for the 

: past several years now has a companion 
solution that contains the three major ele- 
ments: nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. 

Unfortunately the equipment which had 
been developed for nitrogen solutions is not 
too suitable for complete solutions. Whereas 
aluminum is used very extensively in liquid 
nitrogen application, it is not well suited to 
repel the corrosive effect of phosphorus in 
the complete fertilizer solutions. 

Stainless steel seems to be the best metal 
to use in an applicator that is expected to 
apply both nitrogen and complete solutions. 
To get a better picture of the type of appli- 
cation equipment that can be used, let’s ap- 
proach the problem from the standpoint of 
the different solutions that are being sold for 
application to the soil. 


Spray on surface ... 


Non-pressure nitrogen solutions are usually 
composed of ammonium nitrate and water, or 
ammonium nitrate, urea, and water. They 
are called non-pressure solutions because 
they do not create any vapor pressure for 
application. 

The percentage of nitrogen will vary ac- 
cording to the mixture. In general, the lower 
the percentage of nitrogen, the lower is the 
temperature at which the solution will begin 
to salt out and form crystals. At this point 
it is no longer possible to continue spraying. 

A 32 per cent solution salts out at 32 de- 
grees while a 28 per cent solution salts out 
at zero. The latter solution is particularly 
well suited for application in cold weather. 

These materials can be sprayed on top of 
the ground with a spray rig if aluminum or 
stainless steel is substituted in the applicator 
in place of ordinary metals such as brass, 
bronze, copper, or mild steel. 

The tank boom, strainer, and fittings can 
be made of aluminum. Aluminum can also be 
used for nozzles except that sometimes the 
threads will seize, making their removal im- 
possible. Stainless steel nozzles don’t give 
this trouble and are not too expensive when 
you consider they should give several seasons 
of trouble-free service. 


Use nylon roller pumps . . . 


Nylon roller pumps which have a nickel 
alloy steel housing and rotor have been giv- 
ing very good service. However, ordinary 
steel or cast iron pumps can be used provided 
they are thoroughly cleaned with water after 
each day’s use. If it is not practical to flush 
the rig with water, then leave the pump, 
lines and boom full of solution so air can’t 
get in and start a corrosive action. 


For low-pressure solutions . . . 

Because of the presence of anhydrous am- 
monia, these solutions differ from the non- 
pressure solutions in that a vapor pressure 





The author is an extension agricultural engineer, Uni- 
versity of Illinols. 


is created. The mixtures ordinarily sold in 
the Midwest contain ammonium nitrate, an- 
hydrous ammonia, and water. Lower initial 
cost is one of the main reasons why this 
material is popular. 

Because it has a vapor pressure, it should 
be handled and applied in pressure con- 
tainers; otherwise some of the ammonia may 
be lost. It is very important that storage 
tanks for these solutions be equipped with 
suitable pressure and vacuum release valves. 
This is necessary in order that the tank can 
breathe as atmospheric temperature changes. 

Check with your fertilizer or tank supplier 


‘as to the size and type valves to use. 


Apply two inches deep .. . 


To apply low-pressure nitrogen solutions 
without losing ammonia, it is necessary to 
have some kind of furrow openers to aid in 
placing the material two inches or more 
under the surface. The solutions can then be 
squirted through a drilled nozzle or round 
orifice located behind the furrow opener, 

Ordinary - pumps often vapor-lock in hot 
weather due to the vaporization of the am- 
monia. For this réason some operators pre- 
fer to use a small air compressor to force 
the solution out of the applicator tank. 
When this is done, the applicator tank needs 
to be built to withstand pressures up to 30 
pounds per square inch, and be equipped with 
a relief valve. 

Air compressors have their drawbacks too; 
the small ones, inexpensive enough to be 
practical lack the durability to withstand 
constant running for very many seasons. For 
a custom operator, it would probably be 
better to go to a larger air compressor ca- 
pable of building up enough pressure in a 
reserve air tank so that it doesn’t have to 
run constantly. 

Another big advantage of this system 
would be the ease with which it could be 
used for moving the solution from a nurse 
tank to the applicator tank. 


Used for any solution. . . 


One of the more recent developments is a 
hose pump which can be used for any type 
of fertilizer solution. It consists of plastic 
tubes fitted tightly against a revolving cylin- 
der of stainless steel rollers. This causes a 
milking action which meters out the solution. 
The cylinder or reel is ground driven; conse- 
quently rate of application stays the same 
regardless of ground speed. 

This type of applicator is particularly well 
suited for dribbling on low-pressure nitrogen 
solutions. It is not too practical for making 
applications where pressure is required for 
spraying’ through nozzles. 

Complete fertilizer solutions containing 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, have 
been available to farmers for nearly two 
years. At the present time, facilities for 
making these solutions are being expanded. 

Plants making complete solutions can tai- 
lor the mixture to meet the requirements of 
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individual farmers, but the total 
number of units that can be held 
in solution cannot exceed 30 or 32 
depending on the mixture and 
temperature at which it is applied. 


Corrosive to aluminum .. . 


These solutions do not create a 
vapor pressure so they can be 
sprayed directly on top of the 
ground. The main equipment prob- 
lem caused by complete solutions 
is the reaction of the 
with aluminum, even though the 
solution may be neutralized in the 
mixing process. 

On the other hand, these solu- 
tions are not very corrosive to 
mild steel and cast iron. So if you 
want an applicator for applying 
only complete solutions, you could 
use a mild steel tank, black iron 
boom, and stainless steel nozzles. 

Corrosion can be kept to a 
minimum by a thorough flushing 
with water after each day’s use. 
At the same time, it would be well 
to wash off the outside of the 
tank, Corrosion inside of the tank 
can be reduced by adding a jar of 
vegetable oil to the last tankful of 
solution. This coats the inside of 
the tank with an oily film which 
protects it against air reacting 
with the fertilizer and causing 
corrosion to start. 

The same pumps used for non- 
pressure nitrogen solutions are 
suitable for complete _ solutions, 
provided the pump contains no 
aluminum parts. If integral pump 
and motor outfits are used, be sure 
there is a drain provided in the 
housing connection to keep the 
solution from seeping into the 
crankcase of the motor. 


Get stainless steel applicator... 


If you desire one applicator for 
applying non-pressure nitrogen so- 
lutions as well as the complete 
solutions, then you had better get 
an all-stainless-steel applicator. 
Because of its high cost, you 
would need to do a lot of custom 
work or have a very large farm. 

Presently, most liquid fertilizer 
applications are being made by 
custom operators in conjunction 
with the retailer of the solutions. 
There are many instances, how- 
ever, where the retailer owns the 
rigs, but the farmer borrows them 
to make his application. 

As the industry develops, there 
will be a great effort expended by 
spray equipment manufacturers and 
others to develop low-cost equip- 
ment that meets the needs of our 
farmers. One such piece of equip- 
ment might well be a simple grav- 
ity flow rig made of oil drums and 
plastic tubes for placing the fer- 
tilizer in bands. 

This type of equipment could be 
made to satisfy most requirements. 
It would not be suitable for top- 
dressing crops that require even 
distribution, such as wheat in the 
early spring. In order to get the 
desired rate of application with a 
rig of this type, you would need 
to know the rate of discharge of 
the orifices and adjust the ground 
speed accordingly. 

Here is a suggestion for check- 
ing ground speed. Place two mark- 
ers 88 feet apart in the field 
where you will be working. Then 
find the time in seconds that it 
takes to drive between the mark- 
ers. Divide this number into 60. 
The answer will be your speed in 
miles per hour. 

For instance, if it took you 30 
seconds, you went 2 miles per 
hour; 20 seconds, 3 miles per hour 
and so on. You can use this pro- 
cedure to run your rig at any 
given speed. 

The liquid fertilizer industry is 
growing rapidly. Its future will 
certainly depend on how well the 
equipment problems can be met 
and conquered, THE END 




















Needles pass through plung- 
er — not the hay, less wear 


NO. 1 ENGINE DRIVEN 


Enclosed drives run in bath 
of oil, heavy ball bearings 


Powered by a 25 hp 
air-cooled engine, the 
No. 1 Baler turns out 
up te 7 bales a min- 
ute depending on mois- 
ture. Leaf-guard de- 
sign saves more of the 
protein-rich leaves in 
every bale. 










NO. 1 PTO BALER 
Custom boler capacity at 
low cost. Heavy, belt-driven 
flywheel maintains correct 
power delivery for , 
uniform bales. 


steep your eye on 





FOR BETTER FARMING, 


but bales ’em fast! 


MASSEY-HARRIS SLICER BALER 


EAF-GUARD design — the Massey-Harris way of crop 

protection — starts at the small diameter pick-up 
that travels the crop a shorter distance. It continues 
up the solid table with its leaf-saving undershot ele- 
vator . . . through the enclosed cross conveyor with 
its gentle tumbling action . . . and on into the bale 
chamber where every charge retains a high leaf count. 

With leaf-guard design the knotter ties under 
compression to capture more of the protein-rich 
leaves . . . assures highly palatable feed with more 
grow-power for livestock. 

And the capacity to maintain leaf-guard efficiency 
is constant, dependable. A big, heavy flywheel keeps 
up uniform baling speed . . . assures perfect timing 
and accuracy that turns out firm 14 x 18 x 37 inch 
bales . . . tied tighter to take a lot of handling, to 
stay tied under storage. 


Ask for a demonstration ~~ 
See these big-capacity leaf-guard /| 
belers in action on your farm. See 
how they put new efficiency into 
haymaking. For folder write Massey- 
Harris, Dept. £-228, Racine, Wis. | 





Miassey- Harris 


JOIN YOUR SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
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New horsepower “in harness” 





for all farm hauling ——=——-z 
| mia + 
jobs! a 





An_ultra-efficient. short-stroke V8 for 
every model... four higher compression, 
higher powered 6's! New ‘56 Chevrolet 
Task-Force trucks put more power to 





work on every farm hauling job you have! New 322-cubic-inch Loadmaster V8 is standard in 
this big new Triple-Torque tandem that’s rated up to 
32,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 




















High-compression Thriftmaster 
235 powers light-duty modeb. 
The new Trademaster V8 is avail- 
able at extra cost. 





NEw 'SsG6G CHEVROLET 
fucks, sucha thissake een =| TC SHK- FORCE TRUCKS 


New Taskmaster V8 is offered 


extra-cost option. 






—_— err : : P eye 
Senn = ara 


Te Here’s more muscle for every farm hauling 










: H —- : job! It doesn’t matter whether you have to 
oer ri pa aoa move hefty loads of grain or transport baby 
j ir chicks, there’s a Chevrolet truck that’ll do it 
a4 better for less. New higher powered, higher 
—————_—_ ® . compression engines in all models save your 

“ xf i 4 . dollars while they’re saving you time. And 
—\9) tS that’s just one of the ways you’re ahead 

“a with today’s most modern trucks. See your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division 


of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


- Coal 





Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 
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z HO. Ss DA) 


QUACK GRASS was killed in right half of field using 5 pounds of 


dalapon per acre. No treatment was given to left side of the field. 


Kill quack grass 
with dalapon 


Spray 6-inch quack grass with dalapon in early spring 
and plow it under one or two weeks after treatment. 


by K. P. 


controlling quack grass; how- 
ever, cultivation will continue 
to be used widely. During wet sea- 
sons, when cultivation will not be 


(C Smcoting look promising in 


effective, chemicals may be able 
to do the job. 
Daldpon lends itself to wide- 


scale control of quack frass. This 
chemical has been shown to be 
effective when used at low rates 
per acre. It is also economical 
enough to compete with tillage. 
Dalapon is absorbed through the 
leaves of the quack grass. After 
entering the plant, it affects the 
growth of rhizomes and roots so 
that little or no growth occurs. 

In the northern states the inter- 
val between the beginning of 
spring and crop planting is short 
and quack grass is often found 
over entire fields. Under these con- 
ditions an application of 5 pounds 
of dalapon per acre seems best. 

The chemical is applied mixed in 
water as a spray. Use of from 10 
to 20 gallons of spray per acre will 
give the best coverage. 

Best results occur when appli- 
cations of dalapon are made to 
quack grass that has from 4 to 8 
inches of leaf growth.+One or two 
weeks after treatment the treated 
area should be plowed or the soil 
prepared in some way. 

Dalapon leaves a toxic residue in 


the soil for several weeks after 
treatment. Crops like corn and 
soybeans, which are sensitive to 


dalapon, should not be planted un- 
til about 4 weeks after treatment. 


Very little regrowth . . . 


An application of 5 pounds of 
dalapon should allow very little re- 
growth of quack grass to occur 
during the season of treatment. 
This will make the cultivation of 
row crops much easier. It is un- 
likely that all of the quack grass 
will be killed by one treatment so 
eare should be taken to prevent 
the remaining quack from spread- 
ing in succeeding years. 

In the more southern areas the 
growing season is longer and the 


quack grass occurs mostly in 
patches. Here, higher rates of ap- 
plication may be more practical. 


Application of 10 pounds of dala- 


” ‘The author is a weed control special- 
ist, Agronomy Department, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Buchholtz 


pon per acre will do a more thor- 
ough job of eliminating the quack 
grass than will 5 pounds. As be- 
fore, the application should be 
made to the young quack grass in 
the early spring. This is followed 
by plowing or some other form of 
soil preparation in a week or two, 

When using the higher rates of 
application it is essential that 4 or 
5 weeks be allowed before attempt- 
ing to plant corn or soybeans on 
treated areas. 

Dalapon may also be applied 
during the fall months if a good 
shoot growth of quack grass is 
present, Ten to 15 pound per acre 
appiications are recommended for 
fall treatments. The area is usually 
cultivated or plowed during the 
late fall if the area is to be plant- 
ed early the next season. 

Fall treatments have an advan- 
tage in that residual amounts of 
dalapon disappear from the soil 
over winter. 

The successful use of dalapon at 
low rates depends on having a 
good stand of shoots present at 
time of treatment. Dalapon will 
not be fully successful on closely- 
grazed pastures. It will not give 
the best results when applied in 
the early spring before a good leaf 
growth develops. 


Apply nitrogen to quack ... 


Top-dressing with a nitrogen 
containing fertilizer before growth 
starts in the spring has given bene- 
ficial results. The fertilizer causes 
the quack grass to start growth a 
week or two earlier than would 
otherwise be the case. After fer- 
tilization a higher number of 
shoots are produced and more leaf 
surface results. 

Use of 50 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre will be especially helpful in 
sod-bound fields that are low in 
fertility. The fertilizer applied ap- 
pears to have full value for use by 
crops planted later in the season. 

Dalapon is economical to use. 
An application of 5 pounds per acre 
will cost about $5. This may be 
less than the cost for tillage when 
a field is cultivated several times. 
Added advantages for the use of 
dalapon are the reductions in soil 
loss due to erosion and the main- 
tenance of a better soil structure. 
Since the spray application is rap- 
id, it requires less time than culti- 
vating as a means of control. 
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WILSON GIVES YOU 


Real Milk p< 
Protection 


WITH SEPARATE 


























COMPARTMENTS = 


(made possible by the famous Drop-in Unit) 






FOR ICE 


and ice water 
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| FOR MILK 
| 
| 
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THE SAFEST, MOST EFFICIENT milk 
cooling known is yours in a Wilson 
bulk cooler. The diagram above shows 
why. Ice builds up in its own compart- 
ment, completely separated from milk 
tank. Ice water from this compartment 
sprays against three sides and bottom 
of milk tank. You get more refrigerated 
area than on any other cooler. Yet milk 
can’t freeze—only ice water, never ice, 
is sprayed against milk tank. 


NO CALIBRATION PROBLEMS. The 
same isolated ice bank means that over- 
buildup of ice can never affect the milk 
tank, never cause it to bulge or buckle. 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY. Wilson 
gives you years-ahead features. Like dy- 
namic tension bracing for tanks; big 
corner radius for easy cleaning; baked- 
on, kitchen-fresh finish; a higher water- 
to-milk ratio for longest cooling pro- 
tection. Send in the coupon or call your 
nearby Wilson dealer today. 





Maint. pact, 








pr , too. The dia- 
gram above shows how you get operating 
protection in a Wilson cooler. The sep- 
arated ice compartment makes possible 
Wilson's famous Drop-in Refrigeration 
Unit. You can remove and replace it in 
minutes. Or put in block ice to protect 
milk during power failure. Only Wilson 
gives you this proved feature that has 
been used on thousands of dairy farms. 


WILSON REFR'GERATION, Inc. 
Smyrna, Delaware 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 
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WILSON FARM FREEZERS " 
a ——es big, rugged 
| Wilson freezers come 
- in the sizes farm wives 
] : like best with out- 
Se standing features you 
won't want to miss 
Capacities 15 to 90 cu. 
2 ; ft., both chest and up- 
& right. Expandable 
Z types available to pro- 
vide for future needs. 
See your nearby 
Wilson dealer. 
; 
Double-door 25 cu. ft. Wilson Upright 
ye a ot 
©0000 006088088886 88888666 eC ase tll i ll 
* . 
. 
. Wilson Refrigeration, Inc r 
© Dept. H-6, Smyrna, Delaware : 
* 
r- Rush information or Bulk Milk Coolers [[] Can Milk Coolers [_] Home Freezers . 
+ . 
. + 
~ Name. £2 << »« 
” 
. o 
@ Address : “ 
* + 
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THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 





..- If you want to make 
money from milk... 


Consumers of dairy products are shoppers, too. They 
want the best quality at the lowest price. Flavor, appear- 
ance, keeping quality, all are important. If dairy products 
taste better and look better, consumers will buy more 
and that means more money for you. 

Better quality is the key. The Rapid-Flo Quality 
Program is helping producers make more income when 
they follow these few simple steps: 


FIRST + Use the Rapid-Flo Check-Up regularly. Here it is: 





1. After filtering each con of milk (10 
golions or less) the wed filter dik ib 
coretully removed from the strainer and 
ploced on o cordboord to dry. 


2. Exomination of the wsed filter will 
indir fe pr sth y steps 7 

















SECOND « Filter the milk promptly. 


To be sure of a reliable Rapid-Flo Check-Up every time, 
be sure you use genuine Rapid-Flo Fibre-Bonded Filter 
Disks—preferred by a majority of dairy farmers from 
Coast-to-Coast— proved more reliable, more retentive. 





libre- Bonded Ropid-Flo 
Filter Disks ore engineered 
by Johnson & Johnson . 
for greater sofety 
ond reliability 
Constontiy improved 
in quality — yet with no 
increose in price 

since 1950. 


Filter Products Division 





4949 West 65th Street 








BUILT WITH POLES, this attractive building is practical and 
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usable. It is in continuous use by farm groups and organizations. 


Build a pole building... 
for a community center 


This 56 x 234-foot building was built 


for $25,000. In 3 


years fund-raising 


programs paid 75 per cent of the cost. 


by Ivan W. Bigalow 


HE farmers of Madison Coun- 
ty, New York needed a build- 
ing large enough to hold 
their many agricultural activities. 
They wanted a place to have cattle 
shows, junior fairs, and a farm 
and home show. Such a building 
had to include a large meeting and 
banquet room, with kitchen facili- 
ties. 

They raised $10,000 from local 
donations, not enough to begin 
construction of a large conven- 
tional building, but they did build 
a 234x56 foot pole building. This 
structure was sided with vertical 
Western cedar which was stained 
and finished with a wood sealer. 
It was roofed with aluminum. 


Built it themselves . .. 


The $10,000 bought materials 
for the bare building and the 
farmers themselves set the poles, 
frames, and completed the struc- 
ture. Sixty-five feet of the length 
of this building was insulated and 
ceiled inside for a meeting room, 
offices, kitchen, and rest rooms. 
This section has a concrete floor. 

One hundred sixty-nine feet was 
to be used for cattle judging 
shows, machinery displays, and the 
farm and home show. This has a 
black-top floor and the windows 
are corrugated plastic-glass sheets 
in the roof. 

The D.H.LA. rented space 15 
feet wide and 52 feet long for 


The author is agricultural consultant 
Hood Dairy Foundation 


for the C. H 





~ was We. 


their offices and milk testing lab- 
oratory. This income pays for 
heating the building. Mortgage 
payments and other building main- 
tenance are met by a “white ele- 
phant” ayction, a county-wide 
chicken barbecue, a farm and 
home show, and a scrap drive. 
Some money is earned by serving 
meals at banquets and donations 
are received from commercial con- 
cerns who use the building for 
meetings. 

In 1953 the building was com- 
pleted for a total cost of $25,000; 
already, 75 per cent of this has 
been paid. 

The center has made Madison 
County a popular place for district 
extension meetings and training 
schools. Such groups as the Arti- 
ficial Breeders’ Co-op and D.H.LA. 
use it. Machinery and feed deal- 
ers often assemble here, to say 
nothing of the 4-H cattle shows, 
judging contests, and dress revues. 

Not only have the farme a 
building of which to be proud, but 
they generated among themselves 
an old-fashioned community spirit. 

Their labor as well as _ their 
money went toward creating their 
building. County agents and farm- 
ers labored side by side in the 
hard work of constructing this 
building. Similar centers are being 
contemplated in neighboring coun- 
ties and a couple of rough struc- 
tures are already built. A _ pole 
building can be dressed up to be 
a respectable public building for a 
fraction of the usual cost. 





+ 


ee 


THIS BUILDING, large enough for all community affairs, costs 
so little to construct that every county can afford to build one. 
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MARE IT EASIER 
ON YOURSELF” 





As trouble-free and 
fully automatic as 
the most modern 
home refrigerator. 





Factory-Sealed 


with the NEW 
ILKEEPE 


BULK FARM COOLING TANK 


(Protected by U. 5. Pat. No. 2740269) 













Vaned agitator demounts 


Make it easier on yourself in every way...easier on your back. -. 
easier on your purse...go bulk with the finest —the all-new CP 
MilKeeper bulk farm cooling tank. It offers many exclusive fea- 
tures for added ease and convenience in bulk milk handling. The 
finest bulk tank ever made by the company that has made bulk 
tanks and refrigerating machinery for ——- 


@ 12 STEPS 


Convenient controls are mounted for « asy vie *k Put Yourself in This Picture— 

whether you are owner, tenant or 
hired mon, or any member of the 
family doing milkhouse chores, CP 


el t> MilKeeper offers many new, ex- ee See 
: clusive benefits for youl Tt , 
Ask your dealer or 


write for your free copy of this booklet 


THE Crucamery Package MFG. COMPANY 


1243 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











The Mark of Distinction on Bulk Farm Cooling Tanks 
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it’s a BK fact! 


‘“‘Hard-water” dairies know that milkstone 
increases bacteria count, cuts profits! 


ise new PENNCLEAN 





the safe, powerful liquid acid cleaner 


that removes all milkstone fast! 





Milkstone deposits in utensils and 
equipment provide a breeding piace 
for bacteria...prevent complete 
dairy sanitation 





Pennciean contains a controlled acid 
thatremovesall deposits—yet doesn't 
harm or discolor metals! 














Use Pennciean for miikstone re- 
moval, BryKo*® Liquid Cleaner for 
daily wash-up, and famous 8-K ° 
Powder® for sanitizing. They're ali 
in the B-K line sold by your dairy, 
dealer, and receiving station. 











Pennciean may be applied by flush, 
circulation, soak, or spot methods 
*Trademork of Pennsytvanie Solt Mfg. Co. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 








For further information, write B-K Dept. 135, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 


THREE PENN CENTER PLAZA, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








Get the Most for Your Money with 


famous MEYER portables. 3 sizes 
— 10”, 18”, and 20”. Galvanized steel 
sections heavy duty double steel 
chain. Roller bearings throughout. 
8’ or 10° tilting conveyor (hopper or 
bale chute optional). Elevate corn, 
small grain and baled hay. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
AND PRICES TUDAY! 


MEYER MFG. CO. 


Box 3563 Morton, Ilinois 





MEWLANTZ 


“PAYS-FOR-ITSELF”’ 


SWINGING 


SICKLE GRINDER 
’ Grinds coming and going. 
AB Sichies 1’ te 7” 
® . v/ HP. GE Motor, extra 


Light, sturdy, portable 





SO EASY a boy can operate it! Just swing the 
grinding wheel back and forth—agaiast the sickle. 
Faster, more uniform grinding gives longer-lasting 
cuttong edge to every sickle section. 
INVEST in this NEW Lantz “Swinging” Sickle Grinder 
NOW. See how quickly it pays for itself. Easier cutting 
saves tractor power. Saves “Stop and Go” mowing, 
clearing clogged sickles, Saves trips to town. 
EARN MONEY grinding your neighbors’ sickles, too! 
CLIP THIS AD for free folder... nearest desler. 
LANTZ MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. SE-580, Yaiparaiso, ind. 
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Know legal responsibilities 
... When spraying crops 


You may be sued for damages resulting from care- 
less spraying. Here are precautions you should 
take and what you should require of an operator, 


by N. G. P. Krausz 


URING 1956, thousands of 

farmers will employ the 

services of custom ground 
and; air spray operators. Many 
more farmers will use their own 
equipment to spray for insects, 
weeds, and fungus. 

Millions of acres have been 
sprayed without legal difficulties, 
but some times when these opera- 
tions are carelessly done, a neigh- 
bor’s property is damaged. Law- 
suits involving damage to neigh- 
bor’s crops and animals have 
reached the higher courts in sev- 
eral states. 

There are reports that a few 
custom operators are failing to do 
the job properly. This may be due 
to a lack of training in this spe- 
cialized field. An untrained person 
using toxic sprays can be danger- 
ous not only to crops but also to 
himself and others. 

Whether the farmer does the 
job himself or has it done, he has 
legal obligations he should know 
about. The custom operator may 
be even more vulnerable. 


Who pays damages? 


There is a well-established prin- 
ciple of law that when a person 
makes use of a substance which 
has dangerous qualities, he does so 
at his own risk. This means that 
if a farmer, in spraying his crops, 
does harm to his neighbor’s crops 
or livestock, he can be made to 
pay reasonable damages, even 
though he may not have been neg- 
ligent in mixing or applying spray. 

A farmer in Arkansas thought 
he had this problem licked by 
contracting with an independent 
operator to dust his cotton crop. 
But when his neighbor sued him 
for the death of several cows, the 
Arkansas court decided the farmer 
was liable on the ground that he 
knew there was a great likelihood 
of some damage to his neighbor’s 
animals and he could not avoid 
liability by hiring another to do 
the work. 

Back in 1933 a company in Ari- 
zona had a_ similar experience 
when 105 acres of lettuce were 
dusted from a plane. The dust 
drifted over to a neighbor’s apiary 
and killed the bees. The bee owner 
was allowed $2,000 damages. 

Since these decisions, it is not 
uncommon to find aerial custom 
spray or dust contracts with a 
clause to cover chemical damage: 


The author is assistant professor of 
agricultural law, University of Illinois. 


“The custom operator agrees to 
maintain insurance to reimburse 
the farm operator for any damage 
he may be required by law to pay 
other owners who suffer injury to 


crops, livestock, or trees as a re- 


personal injury which may arise 
out of the work covered by this 
contract.” 


Chemical damage insurance is 
more expensive than property and 
liability insurance but it is rec- 
ommended particularly when spray- 
ing by aircraft and when a chem- 
ical like 2,4-D is used, 


When is custom sprayer liable? 


In addition to any contractual 
liability the custom sprayer may 
assume, he may be held liable for 
negligent or careless acts that 
cause injury to plants, animals, or 

For example, mixing the 
too strong, spraying when 
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may also collect dam- 
the custom sprayer. 
of the spray oper- 
bmit a claim if in- 
the equipment or poisons. 
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not be agreed to, then an arbi- 
trator must be called in to ap- 
praise and fix the damage. 

The custom operator is in a 
different position from the farmer. 
He would find it difficult to ob- 
tain waivers*or agreements from 
the farmer’s neighbors. The cus- 
tom operator must therefore rely 
on trained personnel, on good 
equipment and, as a last resort, on 
liability insurance. If he leans on 
insurance often, he will lose either 
the insurance or his business. 


Follow law to the letter... 


The Federal Insecticides, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, (admin- 
istered by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture) defines 
and prohibits the adulteration and 
misbranding of economic poisons. 
An economic poison is any sub- 
stance or mixture 
preventing or destroying insects, 
fungi, or weeds. This law requires 
the accurate labelling of the con- 
tents, including the manufacturer's 
name and address. If the substance 
is toxic to man, a skull and cross- 
bone, the word “poison,” and an 
antidote must be on the label. 


The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has authority 
of more direct concern to the 
sprayer and grower. The law states 
that food is adulterated if it bears 
any poisonous substance which is 
injurious to health. The secretary 
of this department is designated 
to set up tolerances for poisons on 
food when the poisons are applied 
for production purposes. 

New legal tolerances went into 
effect July 1, 1955. The list is sev- 
eral pages long but here is an 
example: On fruits and vegetables, 
the tolerance for DDT and toxa- 
phene is 7 ppm (part per million). 
For parathion it is 1 ppm. Resi- 
dues in excess of these limits are 
presumed to be injurious to health. 
For more information, write to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, 
Washington, D. C. 

State laws are quite diverse but 
two general classifications can be 
made: 


Label requirements . . . 


Packages containing poisonous 
ingredients such as_ insecticides 
must bear the word “poison.” 


Usually the law also requires that 
an analysis of the poisonous mate- 
rials and minimum percentages be 
on the label. Another requirement 
frequently found is that labels 
contain at least two readily ob- 
tainable antidotes, with directions 
for their use. 


Pure food laws ... 


Laws in all states have provi- 
sions to protect the consumer 
from impure or unwholesome foods. 
Usually criminal penalties apply if 
the law is violated. 

No laws cover this point specifi- 
cally but it is known that DDT 
applied 


the fat of the cattle or may ap- 
pear in the milk. It is said that 
residues from excessive applica- 
tions of other insecticides and 
fungicides may be assimilated by 
animals in quantities harmful to hu- 
mans, As a safeguard, entomolo- 
gists have set up minimum time 
periods between spraying and har- 
vesting legumes and forage. For 
example, for aldrin this period is 
15 days; for dieldrin 30 days; and 
for malathion 7 days. Write to 
your state college or department 
of agriculture for this information. 

There has been very little action 
among the states to pass laws on 
custom spraying. In 1950 the 
Council of State Governments pro- 
posed a uniform custom spraying 
law. This proposed law would 
license custom operators based on 


to. dairy cattle or fodder | 
fed to them may be absorbed into 


intended for | 


an examination, require the oper- 
ator to be bonded, make him keep 
records, and place authority in the 
State Department of Agriculture to 
prescribe spray materials and reg- 
alate their use. 


Moral obligations ... 


The business of custom spraying 
is a technical one. It involves the 
use of chemicals about which the 
average farmer knows very little. 
How many farmers know anything 
about new insecticides like dieldrin 
and aldrin or new fungicides called 
kaptan and zineb? 

Each one has its proper uses 
and dangers. The custom operator 
is expected to know them, Be- 
cause the farmer looks to the cus- 
tom operator as an expert on 


sprays, he does not hesitate to ask 
for advice on what spray to use. 
It is customary in many areas for 
the custom sprayer to purchase 
and furnish the spray materials. 
This places the custom operator 
in a position of trust. A trust by 
the farmer that he is receiving the 
best materials in the spray, that 
the materials are being mixed as 
prescribed, that the spray is being 
applied in the amounts specified, 
and that the employees of the 
custom operator have been prop- 
erly trained fcr this technical job. 
In most cases it would be easy to 
violate this trust. A breach of 
contract would be hard to prove. 
The professiona] farm manager 
was in a similar situation 25 years 
ago. His solution was to organize 
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with other managers into a state 
and national society and set up a 
strict code of ethics. Today there 
are 1,000 members in the Ameri- 
can Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers. At least 15 
states have state associations. The 
professional farm manager found 
that by establishing minimum quali- 
fications for membership, and a 
code of performance, his prestige 
and business increased. It is inter- 
esting to note that in southern 
states, particularly in fruit areas, 
many farm managers offer a com- 
plete spraying service. 


With or without an organization, 
the commercial spray operator has 
a moral obligation to gain techni- 
cal proficiency and to fulfill his 
contract completely and carefully. 
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re is no need for us to tell you how impor- 
y control is in your dairy barns and that 
effective fly control makes for contentment of 
the herd, increased milk production and greater 


tant 


profits. 


However, we do feel that we should bring to 
your attention the fact that DIAZINON, the 
amazing new fly killer you've been hearing so 
much about is now recommended for control of 
flies in dairy barns. Exhaustive tests have shown 
that residual applications in dairy barns do not 
result in milk contamination. 


Another outstanding product of Geigy’s long 
range research program, DIAZINON has both 
quick knock¢down action and long residual prop- 





ical since the es fe IDT insecticides 
by Geigy. 


Because of DIAZINON'S long residual action, two 
or three sprays will usually control flies in dairy 


barns for an entire season. 


erties. Reports of the superior effectiveness of 


Only 4 Ibs. of the 25% wet- 
table powder in 25 gals. of 
water is required to treat an 
average size dairy barn. 


A DIAZINON program, in 
conjunction with good sanita- 
tion measures, now offers safe, 
effective and economical fly 
control for the dairy barn 
and other farm buildings 





DIAZINON have been received from research Ask your local farm supply deale1 about 
workers in thirty-nine states, where it has proven DIAZINON ... available in wettable powder, 
to be the most effective residual fly control chem- — emulsifiable and granular bait formulations. 


ORIGINATORS 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS Division of Geigy Chemical Corporotion 89 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. 8. N. Y, 
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make good grass even better 


All livestock on pasture need 


TRACE 


Morton minerauizep 

¥ CATTLE, dairy cows, sheep 

B" and he “ws all thr ve on lush pas 
tur But even the best looking 
grass may be short of one or more of 
the essential trace minerals. That's 
why you should always supply 
Morton T-M Salt t's so simpk 
and inexpensive to put out Morton 

T.-M Salt Blocks 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands lack one or more of these 
,¢ more han Vaé more 


Salt 


minerals—cobelt, iodine, copper, 

zinc, iron or manganese. So free feed 
Morton T-M Salt the year ‘round 
to guard against deficiencies .. . 
assure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher re- 
turn from each feed dollar. 

The cost* of Morton Trace-Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than 1¢ per animal per week. 
You know they need it. They know 
how much. Feed it free choice. Jt is 
the only kind you should use. 


3 


Less than 1¢ more Less than \44¢ more 


MORTON Race MINERALE. GATT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks 





.WE PAY YOU 549° 








PYRENONE* 


CONCENTRATE 


®@ 1 pint makes 10 pints 
spray — 4 times stronger 
than most AA grade sprays 
© Kills flies on contact 


®@ Eliminates oi! damage 
to cattle 
"Reg. T.M. F.M.C 
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to try ASL 


2-WAY FLY CONTROL 


BANAFLY. 





DIAZINON* 


BAIT 


© 97% fly-kill in 4 hours — 
Goes 3 to 4 times further 
than older baits 

® Long-lasting bait kills 
maggots, too 

| © Now approved for 

dairy barns 

**Reg. T.M. Geigy 
Chem. Corp. 











When used alone, 
markable 


that attacks flies on livestock, 
ings, in the pasture :« 
ing Or egg-laying sites 


LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY 


The special Combination Package lets you 
superior ‘ results 
of Banafly 2 phn Control. Buy at the regular 
price — try 2-Way Control on your farm — 
REPAY YOU $1.00! 


demonstrate to yourself the 


AND ASL WILL 


(s) 


—— 


either insecticide 
fly-killer, but used together they 
give the multiple benefits of 2-Way Control 
in farm build. 
and at their feeding, rest- 


See your deoler or write — 
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How to promote 
June Dairy Month 


‘Here are a few ideas used to increase 
the sale of dairy foods in June. They 
may prove helpful in your community. 


; 

NE of the finest ways to stir 
O up interest in June Dairy 

Month is through special 
community promotions. These ac- 
tivities get a lot of people into the 
act, create excellent local publicity 
opportunities — and, most impor- 
tant of all, they create a friendly 
atmosphere among consumers. 


Reward waitresses ... 


‘Experience has shown that if 
waitresses in restaurants will sug- 
gest dairy foods, they will sell 
more dairy foods. Many communi- 
ties have used the idea of passing 
out silver dollars to waitresses who 
Suggest milk as a beverage. Usu- 
ally this is worked through a serv- 
ice club, with a specified number 
of silver dollars allotted to each 
man over,a limited time. 


Butter bonus sales... 


Oftentimes non-food stores are 
interested in ideas for promoting 
dairy foods. The butter bonus sale 
is one answer to this. During a 
weekend sale, the hardware store 
could offer a butter bonus with 
each purchase. In most cases where 
this has been used, the bonus var- 
ies with the amount of the sale. 
For example, a $5 purchase might 
bring a 1 pound of butter bonus 
while a $300 purchase might offer 
a case of butter, etc. 


Milking contest... 


Milking contests always draw a 
lot of interest. They can be con- 
tests between mayors of rival cit- 
ies, principals of rival high schools, 
a prominent farmer and a promi- 
nent businessman in the city, pres- 
idents of service clubs, etc. 

The contests should be well pub- 
licized in advance. They should be 
held at a time and place where as 
many people as possible can watch. 


Dairy parades ... 


“I Love a Parade” is an old song 
that still carries a lot of truth. 
Most people, young and old, will 
stop to watch a parade. The floats 
need not be elaborate, and there 
are many groups to get involved. 

Dairies, farm machinery distrib- 
utors, 4-H Clubs, service organiza- 
tions, high school and other local 
bands, dairy breed groups, farm or- 
ganizations — these and many 
other groups should be interested 
in preparing floats for a parade. 


All the milk you can drink... 


A very successful event at a 
number of state and local fairs has 
been a milk bar which sold “all 
the milk you can drink for 10 
egnts.” After paying a dime, the 
purchasers are allowed to have 
their cups refilled as often as they 
desire. The average was about two 
cups per person, although some 
people try to set new records! 

Sanitation is important in this 
one. The area must be kept clean; 
milk cups must be disposed of 
promptly in closed containers. 

Milk dispensing machines can be 
used to ease handling and to keep 
milk at the right temperature for 








RUTH MARIE PETERSON, Amer- 
ican Dairy .Princess, assists in the 
sales promotion of dairy products. 


, which is about 40 degrees. 

This idea does not have to be 
reserved for fairs, It can be put 
to work anywhere the law allows. 


Ice cream socials... 


Why not revive the old-fashioned 
ice cream social if it has gone out 
of custom in your community? 
Here’s a chance to sell ice cream 
and either butter cookies or butter 
cake. Arrange with women’s groups 
or 4-H groups to set them up for 
mid-afternoon and evening. 


Introduce vending machines . . . 


Consumer surveys have indicated 
that, when milk is easily available, 
people consume more milk. A pos- 
sible June Dairy Month feature in 
any community might be introduc- 
ing milk vending (coin operated) 
machines or milk dispensers (used 
primarily in restaurants, cafe- 
terias, etc.). Give people a chance 
to see and use these machines. 
Vending machines might be in- 
stalled in strategic locations in the 
community, places where there is 
a lot of traffic daily. 


Luncheon and banquets igs 


Every luncheon or banquet dur- 
ing June (and all other months, 
for that matter) certainly should 
feature dairy foods. 


Sample dairy products . . . 


Many stores and other places 
which have the facilities to do so 
may be willing to sample various 
dairy products—cheese, ice cream, 
plain or flavored milk, etc. 


4-H and F.F.A. help... 


4-H, F.F.A. and other farm 
youth groups are always anxious 
to cooperate in special events. Us- 
ing their members to serve cheese 
or other samples in grocery stores 
has been a successful promotion in 
some communities. They also are 
willing to help put up June Dairy 
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Month posters at various locations. 


Service club programs. . . 


During June, arrangements should 
be made to provide speakers for 
service clubs and women’s clubs. 
These speakers can stress either 
the economic importance of dairy-* 
ing or the nutritional importance 
of dairy foods. 


Dairy food recipe contest . . . 


Women love to enter recipe con- 
tests, and June would be a good 
month for a local or state recipe 
contest built around dairy foods. 
Set up two divisions, one for wom- 
en and one for the younger girls. 
The recipes should also be divided 
according to the type of dishes— 
salads, desserts, hot dishes, etc. 
Home economists in your area can 
help set up the rules and develop 
entry blanks. They will also be 
willing to help in the judging. 


Contest for stores ... 


If you can arrange the financing 
for it, why not conduct contests 
among grocery stores for the best 
dairy foods displays? This might 
also apply to other business places 
that do not. sell foods. Make an 
award to the 4-H club which puts 
in the best dairy display in a store 
window. Set up a contest for res- 
taurants to see which one does the 
best job of promoting the sale of 
more dairy foods during June. 


Dairy princess contest... 


People are always interested in 
taking part in electing a princess. 
A dairy princess in the local com- 
munity is a good publicity stunt. 
In many states a state dairy prin- 
and 


cess is selected, you should 
learn what the rules are for such 
contests. But a local princess can 


be chosen, and her coronation can 
be a big feature of June Dairy 
Month. She can be selected by a 
committee, elected by popular vote 
or whatever other method will cre- 


is not desirable to tie the princess 
contest to a commercial] venture, 
such as giving so many votes for 
each purchase in a certain store.) 
Set the rules for girls to enter the 
contest early. Write for a guide in 
establishing princess contests. Write 
the American Dairy Association, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, for a guide on how to 
conduct princess contests. 


Dairy days... 


Many communities set aside one 
day during June as Dairy Day. The 
various promotion ideas outlined 
here may be incorporated into a 
Dairy Day. There can be a parade, 
coronation ceremony for the dairy 
princess, and all the other events 
suggested. You can have calves or 
cows on the street corners to help 
call attention to dairying. You can 
have speakers and programs in the 
parks. You can have a miniature 
fair, with 4-H youngsters bringing 
in calves for judging. You can 
have special dairy exhibits through- 
out the community. 


Weight-reducing contest . . . 


Use the suggested dairy diet to 
conduct a weight-reducing contest 
among some newsworthy people in 
your community. This could be a 
contest among women in clubs, 
prominent public people, etc. Run 
the contest for the month of June. 
Copies of weight-reducing diets us- 
ing dairy products may be obtained 
from the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


Contest for deliverymen .. . 


Why not select the community’s 
outstanding dairy deliveryman? In- 
vite consumers to nominate their 
favorite milkman for a grand prize. 
This will give you a chance to tell 
the public about the man who de- 
livers the milk to doorsteps and 
stores. You might also conduct a 
contest to find which deliveryman 
does the best sales job in June. 
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MASONITE ALL-PURPOSE 


ee | FARM*BOARD 


Masonite All-Purpose Farm*Board is extra tough clear through. 
Farm* Board out-weathers rain, snow, sleet or heat. It will not split, 
splinter or crack. Bends to simple curves. 


Masonite All-Purpose Farm* Board, though tough—handles easily. 
Saw, nail, plane, sand it with ordinary carpentry tools. Farm* Board 
takes and holds any finish—paint, stain or varnish. 


Masonite All-Purpose Farm* Board is wood—improved. No knots 
-.-use every foot. Tough, but easy to handle, describes Masonite 
All-Purpose Farm*Board perfectly. Does everything for you...you 
can do everything with it. Buy a bundle—try a bundle, today. 


ate a lot of interest. (Usually it 





TESTING IS 
BELIEVING 


Prove to yourself Masonite® 
Farm * Board is durable. Drop 
it in a pail of water. Inspect it 
weekly or monthly. Water has 
little effect no matter how long 
the test. Your building mate- 
rials dealer has a FREE 
sample or use the coupon. 





sal TS bts site 


SELF-FEEDING CHOPPER WAGON for hauling pasture to cows. 


This labor-saving device can be built in your farm shop. Screened 
side extensions and top will reduce field losses in windy weather, 





Masonite Corporation 
Dept. HD-5-10, Box 777, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Editor’s Note:—Hoard’s Dairyman readers may secure plans 
for this self-feeding chopper wagon from the Heard’s Dairy- 
man Plan Service. Fill out coupen below and send it, along 
with your check or money order, to Hoard’s Dairyman Plan 


Service, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Send me free sample of Masonite All-Purpose Farm * Board. 











j 

| Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Your ; SG Bs ohGSN Oc ores ab eb pbbedsdoccdeddconccoccccceccoecuece 

! Service , I 

: . . Name ...........-. subeeidiniihsabianaithasandainate tt Seeks bk 6hSRRERR EES ERS CSS CR Rcncececcoccoceocccecoce 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Please Print 

i Please send me by return ! TOM Si ve ccdveccocccovcsccesecscecccece  PPPTTETITITILT Tee i 

mail the following plan and Address ces eeeees sesenaneeterene ON ES ae tia... EMME. sce ckoces reves | 

; the complete bill of mate- R. F. D. or Street i | 

i YFials: i See ae o> aaa an anenanarenanananenananenanes ener eam 
i 

1 Plan No. 729—Gelf-feeding.  ....cvescsensessneercneeseeeees 

i Chopper Wagon—$ .50 City State i 
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WAS THE FARM BILL GOOD FOR DAIRY FARMERS? 


NI! IW that the farm bill has been passed by 
; Congress and vetoed by the President, it 
has become a prime political issue. 

President Eisenhower said it was a “bad 
bill,” that the bad features far outweighed 
the good. The Democrats, who combined with 
farm area Republicans to pass the bill, say 


was a good bill 

» comment on such an 
matter what you say, 
associate you with one 
farm organization. 
there has been far 
kind of 


that it 
It is 
explosive issue No 
will try to 
party or one 


hazardous 


people 
political 
Actually, in our opinion, 
too much of this follow-the-leader 
thinking in this country 

No political party farm organization 
controls our opinions, reasoning, or conclu- 
sions. We hope the good Lord endowed us 
with enough intelligence, however limited, to 
permit us to weigh the facts and draw inde- 
pendent, defensible conclusions. 

Thus far we have found that neither poli- 
tical party, nor any farm organization, has a 
monopoly on farm policy wisdom. All, how- 
ever, have made valuable contributions. 

But, let’s look at the record. We do so 
entirely from the point of view of the dairy 
farmer. We do not presume to pass on what 
is good for peanuts, cotton, and other com- 
modities 


Soil bank was basic . . 
The 


Bank 


heart of the farm bill was the Soil 
Both political parties wanted it. Con- 
ressmen from both sides of the aisle have 
roposed it in years past. But this was the 
first time the administration recommended it. 
The Soil Bank approved by the Senate was 
ind program. For dairy farmers the most 
important provision was the prevention of the 
grazing of Soil Bank acres. That safeguard 
was all-important to livestock farmers, par- 
ticularly dairy and beef men. Without’ that 
protection, the dairy and beef industries 
would be flooded by the diverted productive 
capacity of all agriculture. Few people appre- 
ciated the importance of that provision. 


But conferees wrecked if... 


Then what happened? The House bill was 
passed last year. There were differences 
between the two bills. Those differences had 
to be worked out by conferees (selected mem- 
bers of House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees). Slipped into the conference bill was 
an insidious dairy and beef-wrecking provi- 
sion. It stated, in essence, that acreage and 
conservation reserve land could be grazed and 
the owner would still get 50 per cent of his 
payments! 

Obviously, the conferees knuckled under to 
the spokesmen for cotton, corn, and wheat. 
Insofar as the livestock industry was con- 
cerned, this move on the part of the con- 
ferees wrecked the Soil Bank. It turned what 
might have been an acceptable bill into one 
of nightmarish possibilities. 

We should not be surprised by the devel- 
opment. The same southerners who master- 
minded the farm bill gave butter’s golden 
yellow to oleo. At least, they are consistent. 


Parity equivalent was dropped .. . 

Now, let’s look at dairy price supports. 
Inder the law for the past seven years, the 
secretary of Agriculture is directed to sup- 

rt the price of dairy products at from 75 


to 90 per cent of parity. If surpluses are 
heavy, supports are to be dropped to 75 per 
cent. That is in the law. There is no quib- 
bling about it. 

In February, 100 per cent of parity on 
manufacturing milk was $3.82 per hundred- 
weight. That made 75 per cent, $2.86. But 
the Secretary was supporting the price at 
$3.15, or 82.5 per cent of parity. Frankly, 
we cannot see how he could do so because 
the law is specific. At any rate, that is the 
support level, and he declared the same level 
for 1956. 

The Secretary probably rationalized his 
decision in this way: In 1949, when modern- 
ized parity for manufacturing milk was first 
calculated, the government was supposed to 
use a 10-year moving-average of prices. That 
was part of the new parity formula Congress 
authorized to replace 1910-14. But the Sec- 
retary did not have good data, except from 
July 1946 through December 1948. During 
that 30-month period, prices of manufacturing 
milk were 88.5 per cent of the price of all 
milk sold. 

As more years have been added for parity 
calculation, the price of manufacturing milk 
became lower compared to all milk. By Feb- 
ruary of this year, for example, the per- 
centage had dropped from 88.5 down to 83.3. 

To keep manufacturing milk prices more in 
line with all milk prices, dairy organizations 
got the Senate to freeze the relationship at 
88.5 per cent. This is now known as “parity 
equivalent.” Using February data, this would 
have been the result: 











Per cent Price Price 
parity under under 
manufacturing present parity 
mile formula equivalent 

75 $2.86 $3.04 

80 3.05 3.25 

82.5 3.15 3.35 

65 3.25 3.45 





You can see that the Secretary was still 
supporting the price above 75 per cent, even 
if the parify equivalent calculation was used. 

The Senate moved to make it all legal by 
freezing the parity equivalent at 88.5 per 
cent. Further, they proposed to set supports 
at 80 per cent of parity. If we use February 
data, this would have meant a support price 
of about $3.25. 

Then the bill went to House-Senate confer- 
ence. Here is what came out. 

Parity equivalent was dropped. Manufac- 
turing milk would be supported at a flat 
$3.25 through next March. Then the price 
could drop to $3.05. The ringer here is that 
without parity equivalent, average manufac- 
turing milk prices will continue to drop well 
below the $3 level. There is no way to pre- 
vent it. 

Insofar as the producer of manufacturing 
milk is concerned, the farm bill reported by 
the conferees was a gross disappointment. 
Prices were propped until after election; then 
the toboggan ride was to be resumed. 

We cannot feel badly that the President 
vetoed the bill and then boosted supports to 
$3.25 anyway. That level is 85 per cent of 
parity under the law that Congress previously 
passed. It is 80 per cent under parity equiv- 
alent, which this Congress refused to pass. 





During all the debate on the farm bill, we 
heard great oratory about the plight of the 
family farm, Large corporation farms were 
condemned. Certainly we would expect the 
farm bill to reflect that sentiment, 

Previously the President had recommended 
a limit on payments to any one farmer or 
rancher. He wanted it sufficiently high to 
“give full protection to efficiently operated 
family farms.” 

Leading to this recommendation were huge 
payments to certain big operators. One wheat 
farmer drew a check for $1,292,000. Over 
$100,000 was drawn by each of 62 big-time 
farmers. A big Louisiana rice grower picked 
up a price support check of $486,000. 

The Senate bill had a limit of $25,000. The 
full House committee had approved the limi- 
tation. It would seem logical that the con- 
ferees would retain the limitation. 

But when the bill was reported out of con- 
ference the limitation had vanished! 

Supporters of the farm bill went directly © 
contrary to the President, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, and the Senate. Whose pur- 
pose was being served by the conferees, the 
family farmer or the corporation farmer? 

Such is the hypocrisy that prevailed in the 
formulation of the farm bill. 


Domestic parity deserved chance . . . 


As previously reported in these columns, 
we had hoped that domestic parity, or what 
we term a two-price plan, would be given an 
opportunity to work. The conference bill pro- 
vided for it in wheat and rice. The move was 
long overdue, having been sponsored in one 
form or another since 1922. 

We still cannot understand the admirtistra- 
tion’s opposition to it. Their arguments have 
not been at all convincing. 

Our primary interest in domestic parity, of 
course, is our belief that a similar type pro- 
gram would be far more desirable for dairy- 
ing than is the present program. 


Higher supports for basics . . . 


The farm bill provided higher supports for 
feed grains. Whether this was good or bad 
for dairying is debatable. It meant higher 
dairy feed prices. On the other hand, higher 
feed prices could slow down the increased 
milk flow. 


The balance sheet .. . 


An impartial and nonpartisan review of the 
farm bill convinces us that it definitely was 
not a good bill for American dairymen. It 
could have been one of the most damaging 
pieces of legislation ever enacted. 

Frankly, we sincerely regret that the con- 
ferees stripped the Senate bill of what good 
provisions there were for dairy farmers. The 
Senate bill was far from perfect. It did have 
a workable Soil Bank, however, and parity 
equivalent was provided manufacturing milk. 

With $3.25 guaranteed by the President, we 
would like to see Congress take the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Enact a Soil Bank bill with safeguards 
against the grazing of diverted acres. 

2. Authorize a referendum for dairy farm- 
ers on a two-price or. domestic parity pro- 
gram for dairying. 

3. Direct a study for a better method of 
calculating parity. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Can cows stand cold? 


Our barn is old and we are con- 
sidering changing over te loose 
housing for our dairy herd. We 
question whether the cows can 
stand the cold weather in north- 
ern Minnesota. Won’t they get too 
cold in an open shed during pro- 
longed periods of cold weather? 


Minnesota D. H. D. 


Loose housing dairies are being 
operated successfully in northern 
Minnesota. A fact that is fre- 
quently overlooked is that the ma- 
nure pack in the loafing area of 
a pen barn has a constant tem- 
perature throughout the winter of 
about 85 degrees if it is properly 
managed and sufficient bedding is 
used. Thus the cows always have 
a warm bed to lie on and don't 
seem to mind the cold temperature 
of the atmosphere. 

In research studies temperatures 
as low as -23 degrees have been 
recorded in loafing areas with no 
apparent discomfort to the cattle. 

If your building site is in an 
exposed area, it is desirable to pro- 
vide a rough board fence to pre- 
vent the wind from sweeping 
across the barnyard and into the 
open side of the loafing barn. A 
pile of baled hay or straw can also 
be used for this purpose. 

—D. W. BaTes 





Wind power or electric 


We have a windmill and would 
like information on having an elec- 
tric motor attached making it pos- 
sible to interchange using wind 
power or electricity. 

Also, please send me any in- 
formation you have on building a 
reservoir storage tank from which 
the water might flow by natural 
gravity. 


New York E. U. 


Since you are now using a gaso- 
line engine to pump water when 
the wind does not blow, it would 
appear that you have a pump jack, 
so it should be a simple matter to 
replace the gasoline engine with an 
electric motor — usually a % or 
% horse power motor is sufficient. 
If the gasoline engine is of a slow 
speed type, a new pump jack de- 
signed for either electric motor or 
high speed gasoline engine would 
be required. 

* The pump jack must be discon- 
nected from the pump rod to per- 
mit operation by the windmill and 
conversely, the windmill lifting rod 
must be disconnected from the 


pump rod when the pump jack is 
to be used. 

Water storage tanks may be ei- 
ther concrete and underground if 
the terrain is suitable or they may 
be of metal or wood construction 
and set upon a platform or on the 
upper story of the buildings which 
they serve. 

A covered metal or wood tank on 
the hayloft floor of a barn would 
be filled from the windmill force 
pump. An overflow discharging out- 
doors should be provided on this 
tank. This tank would then feed, 
by gravity, the watering cups or 
tanks in the cattle feeding area. 

—O. I. BERGE 





To use lumpy cement 


We stored 21 sacks of cement in 
our machine shed last fall and it 
is a bit lumpy this spring. 

Is it safe to use lumpy cement?. 
Iowa E. ©. M. 


Lumps that cannot be pulverized 
readily in the hand should be 
screened out. Remaining cement 


may be used for unimportant work. .- 


I have had numerous reports of 
lumpy cement being run through 
a hammer-mill. The resulting con- 
crete in some cases has been sat- 
isfactory, but in other cases the 
results have been poor. 

The risk involved by using re- 
conditioned cement may be greatly 
reduced by using an equal volume 
of fresh cement in the mix. 

—VINCENT J. MEYERS 





5 vs. 6 sack mix 


Will a concrete mix using five 
sacks of cement per cubic yard of 
concrete have enough strength for 
paved barnlots? 

Michigan T. B. B. 


Assuming that clean, sound ag- 
gregate (sand and gravel) are used 
with the correct amount of water 
per sack of cement, a five sack 
mix will yield sufficient strength. 
However, while strength is impor- 
tant, it should not be the deciding 
factor in designing concrete that 
will be exposed to the extreme 
conditions found in barnyards. 

Barn floors and paved slabs are 
exposed to extremes of wetting and 
drying, freezing and thawing, and 
the chemical actions produced by 
various feeds, salts, and fertilizers. 
Increasing the cement content from 
five to six sacks per cubic yard 
will increase the durability. 

-—VINCENT J. MEYERS 
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“Ed was on third when I 
hit a ‘Texas leaguer’, 
and, and...” 
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All Over America 


FARMERS SLASH 
FEED COSTS, 








BOOST PROFITS 


with Sta-Fresh 
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rnia. 
They found silage treated with Sta- 
Fresh stays field-green for months, 
sweet-smelling, tastier, far richer in 
Vitamin A and other nutrients that 
make for top milk yields and beef gains. 
They learned . . . as many state Ex- 
periment Stations have established — 
that cattle “gobble up” Sta-Fresh si- 
lage, eating up to three and four times 
compared with untreated si- 
Far less silage is wasted, and you 


An inexpensive, free-flow- 
ing powder, Sta-Fresh is easy to add 


we spoilage practically eliminated! 


to silage at the blower or chopper. 
With it, you don’t wilt the grass, don't 
add water. Used at the recommended 
rate of 8-10 pounds to a ton, its small 
cost is more than returned to you by 
the higher value of the silage as feed, 
by the time and labor it saves, and by 
the more profitable feeding practices it 
makes possible. 

Ask your dealer for Sta-F resh in the 
convenient, 80-pound bags. Demand is 
skyrocketing — order now while your 
dealer still has stocks! GENERAL 
CHEMICAL DIVISION, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, New York. 


STA-FRESH 


SODIUM BISULFITE 
Keeps Silage Green, Fresh, 
Sweet-Smelling! 
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New Automatic Twine-Tie 
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New Automatic Wire-Tie 
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Engine or 
PTO-Drive 


Now you can get what you’ve always wanted in an automatic 
baler . . . the combination of features best suited to your 
needs and finances. Yet, you. make no sacrifice to quality, 
since every model produces a smooth, continuous run of 
evenly packed bales. Each one is firm, square-cornered, 
bound to stay tied for easy hauling, storing or shipping 
... sliced for quick, easy feeding. All models . . . whether 
engine or PTO-driven . . . are extremely simple to operate, 

“ss easy to adjust and thread. 
x | \ For the average-sized farm there’s the new low-cost 
¥ WH Case '130” that most any farmer can afford ... makes twine- 
AVY tied 14x18 bales up to 42 inches in length. Next is the 
'\})\ double-plunger, twine-or-wire-tie Case “140” that big 
\'\"Agrowers and custom operators prefer for its heavier con- 
struction. In the 16x18 bale size the twine-or-wire-tie, 
double-plunger Case “160” meets the approval of commer- 
cial growers who want big bales to build loads fast on truck 

or rail car. 

Shown is new Case “140” 
Baler with new Case 
“300” .. . today’s tractor 


sensation with 12-speed 
transmission. 


Ze, 
Ask your Case dealer about the flexible Case 
Income Payment Plan that lets you buy a baler, 


tractor or other machine now . . . pay at times 
when you have money coming in. 


You don't need 
all cash to buy 
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Case builds a full line of hay machines and equipment that make 
the most of crop quality and operating economy. For catalogs, 
check below or write in margin any others you want. Send to 
J. 1. Case Co., Dept. B-396, Racine, Wis. 
0 "130" Twine-Tie Baier 
"140" Twine-or-Wire Baler 
© "160" Twine-or-Wire Baler 


0 Mounted Mowers 
© Side Rakes 
© Elevators 


Are you a student? 





Number of acres you farm 
Name__ 


Address 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





by N. N. Allen 


Which hay is the best? 


Both straight legumes and mixed hays have ad- 
vantages. It depends on your local situation. 
Quality still is more important than variety. 


E HAVE a question from 

an Illinois reader: “Which 

is the best hay to feed a 
high-producing herd of Holstein 
cows, straight alfalfa or a mixture 
of. alfalfa and a light seeding of 
brome grass?” 

This sounds like a simple ques 
tion that could be answered with 
one or two words, but like many 
other of our feeding problems, it is 


‘not as simple as it sounds. Who 


could ask for any finer hay than 
the pure alfalfa grown on irrigat- 
ed farms in the West and cured 
under ideal weather conditions? 
This leafy, bright-green, high-pro- 
tein, low-fiber hay is tops as cow 
hay. It certainly will produce more 
milk per ton than our average Wis- 
consin- or Illinois-grown alfalfa- 
brome mixed hay. 


Harvesting makes difference ... 


But, suppose the alfalfa-brome 
had been grown on the same irri- 
gated land and made in the same 
ideal haying weather, how would 
they compare? The brome mixed 
hay would probably be a shade 
lower in protein and in calcium 
or lime, but would have just about 
the same energy or total digestible 
nutrient value. 

How much premium could we af- 
ford to pay for the small amount 
of extra protein in the straight al- 
falfa? Perhaps none, for either, if 
cut early and of top quality, would 
give the cows more protein and 
more calcium than they would 
need when fed all of the hay they 
will eat, even with a simple mix- 
ture of farm-grown grains. 

Some would argue that they 
prefer the mixed hay because the 
cows like it better. However, con- 
sidering the large amounts of high- 
quality alfalfa or clover hay that I 
have seen cows eat, I don’t believe 


we need worry about that. Others . 


prefer some grass in the legume 
hay because they think the straight 
legumes are too laxative. I have 
never seen this become a problem. 


Quality more important .. . 
The quality of the hay is likely 
to be more important than the pro- 
portions of grass and legumes. An 
early-cut, leafy mixed hay would 
be much better than a late-cut, 
stemmy pure-clover or alfalfa. As 
a matter of fact, I would rather 
have early-cut, leafy, green hay 
made from pure brome or timothy 
than late-cut, weathered, stemmy 
alfalfa or clover. Not only will it 
be lower in fiber, more digestible, 
and higher in energy, but the cows 
will like it better, waste less, and 
it will probably be higher in pro- 


tein as well. 


Good reasons for both ... 


There are often very good rea- 
sons why a dairyman should feed 
one or the other. Feeding on the 
average dairy farm starts with the 


growing of the crop. Since the crop 
is grown entirely for feeding the 
cows, the seeding, harvesting, and 
storage are as much a part of feod- 
ing as putting hay in the manger. 

If our Illinois friend had asked 
whether I would prefer straight al- 
falfa or alfalfa-brome mixed hay 
for a dairy farm here in southern 
Wisconsin, I could answer very 
definitely that I would take the 
mixed hay. But the answer in this 
ease involves the stand, the yield, 
and other factors tied up with the 
problem of getting the most milk- 
making cow feed off an acre of our 
land and in our climate. 

When things like these come into 
the picture, a mixture of grass 
with legumes may be better than a 
straight legume. The grass may be 
brome, timothy, orchard grass or 
some other kind, with alfalfa, les- 
pedeza, or any of a number of clo- 
vers. The crops that work out best 
together will depend on soil, cli- 
mate, and other factors as well as 
the compatibility of the two crops. 


There are local angles . . . 


I know one dairyman who de- 
pends almost entirely on reed ¢a- 
nary grass for hay and pasture. It 
is not that he thinks that reed 
canary is the best feed, but his 
land is nearly all flat and low with 
a muck soil. It is usually covered 
with water or ice all winter, and 
frequently has water standing on it 
until early June. The reed ca- 
nary will take this kind of punish- 
ment and still produce a heavy 
crop where most grasses or leg- 
umes would not even live. For him 
it is the best kind of feed, even 
though he has to buy more protein 
and probably still does not get 
quite as much milk. 

Being a local problem, it is best 
to go to people who are familiar 
with local conditions for help. 
There is always the old stand-by, 
our county agent. He usually keeps 
pretty well posted on the latest 
findings of your state experiment 
station, or you can write directly 





“When crop or dairy prices 
he doesn’t fetch the paper for us 
to read. He buries it.” 
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to the experiment station, Often 
the specialists there will have bul- 
letins or other printed material 
giving specific recommendations 
for your own conditions. 


Pure bunk! ... 


In the enthusiasm of advertising 
and merchandising goods, it is not 
uncommon to. find claims made 
which are hard to justify by estab- 
lished facts. The rumen of the cow 
is a wonderful organ, but it is cer- 
tainly being overworked in the sell- 
ing of products for feeding to 
cows, and we find it credited with 
most astonishing abilities. 

I have received dozens of letters 
enclosing circulars proclaiming 
that it is contrary to the na- 
ture of cows to eat grain, and that 
they can not digest it as well as 
can hogs. There is no need to guess 
at the answer to this one, for hun- 
dreds of digestion trials have been 
run on many kinds of grains and 
other feeds with both cattle and 
swine. The results have been pulled 
together in a book called “Feeds of 
the World”. 

Comparing the results with cat- 
tle and swine on the same kind of 
grains, we find that the cow has 
done a better job in most cases, 
even when fed grain alone without 
any roughage. Why shouldn’t she? 
She has all of the equipment a 
hog has for digesting grain, better 
equipment as a matter of fact, with 
a longer set of intestines to do 
just a little better job of getting 
the most of the starches and pro- 
teins and fats we find in our corn 
and oats and other farm grains. 
There are not many herds which 
will not pay good returns on at 
least a limited amount of grain. 

Cows can’t digest grain? Pure 
bunk. As long as there have been 
cows, they have been eating the 
seeds of plants and doing a fine 
job of digesting them, too. 





Apply lime 
before plowing 


Results in applying heavy amounts 
of lime for alfalfa are about the 
same whether you put the lime on 
all at once before plowing or half 
before plowing and the rest after 
plowing, as has long been recom- 
mended. 

This was shown in a three-year 
test using five toms of Grade A 
lime an acre on an acid Spencer 
silt loam soil. J. R. Love of the 
University of Wisconsin used three 
different methods of application: 
the split method, applying all the 
lime before plowing, and applying 
all the lime after plowing. In all 
methods, each application of lime 
was worked into the soil by two 
discings. Lime must be well mixed 
with the soil regardless of the 
method of application. 

The results of pH tests showed 
that the application of all the 
lime before plowing gave nearly as 
good a distribution of the lime in 
the plow layer as did the split 
method. Applying all the lime aft- 
er plowing left most of the lime 
in the top three inches of soil. 

Stand counts and chemical analy- 
sis of alfalfa grown on these fields 
showed no difference due to the 
method of application. Three year 
total yields of alfalfa-brome hay 
showed no big difference between 
the split method and applying all 
of the lime before plowing. A de- 
crease of one-fourth ton a year re- 
sulted when all the lime was ap- 
plied after plowing. 

—Wuat’s NEw IN Crops AND SOILS 





silage insurance! 
8 Ibs./ton MEDO-GREEN 





keeps silage fresh, 
saves work, money 





~ grass early when it's juicy and rich; ensile with- 
out wilting. Early harvest means better second cut. 


No weather worries with MEDO-GREEN. 
Use a fast, money-saving direct-cut harvester, Cut 


pe me 





MEDO-GREEN is clean, safe, easy to use. You apply it automatically. 
The fertilizer attachment from your corn planter does a good, fast job. Fill 
the hopper, start the motor, in goes the grass and MEDO-GREEN. 


No extra help with MEDO-GREEN. MEDO- 
GREEN and chopped grass blow into silo in one 
operation. No pockets or entire silos of rotten silage. 
MEDO-GREEN starts at once to hold in freshness 
and food valves. 


Silage that stays green, sweet, extra nourishing. Now you can 
make it every time. MEDO-GREEN Sodium Bisulfite keeps 
silage tasting so good cows eat four times as much. You save 
time, hard work, high costs. 


Highest digestible dry matter, TDN, sugar, carotene. Chopped 
grass put up with MEDO-GREEN comes out fresh and green. It 
makes silage you can count on for highest digestible dry matter 
... total digestible nutrients (TDN) . . . energy-giving sugar... 
and carotene. 


$1.00 per ton more nutrients in treated silage. One feed expert 
analyzed alfalfa-brome grass silage made with and without 
metabisulfite (MEDO-GREEN). He found that even after sub- 
tracting the cost of the metabisulfite there were over $1.00 per ton 
more nutrients in the treated silage. 


MEDO-GREEN costs far less to handle. You'd need about 300 lbs. 
of ground grain or 100 Ibs. of molasses to treat a ton of silage. 
You can do it better with just 8 lbs. of MEDO-GREEN. For a 
100-ton silo you’d pay for and handle 30,000 Ibs. of grain or 
10,000 Ibs. of molasses as against only 800 lbs. of MEDO- 
GREEN. Imagine what you save in time, work and money! 


GROW MORE PROFITABLY... 


Weed Killers 

Brush Killers 

DDT and Parathion Insecticides 
Medo-Green@® Silage Preservative 
Phosphates (liquid and solid) 


Lion Brand Ammonium Nitrate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 





Most important— MEDO-GREEN saves your 
silage. The big fact is that MEDO-GREEN 
is silage “insurance.”’ Untreated, all your 
silage can easily spoil and be worthless 
MEDO-GREEN silage stays fresh, green 


sweet-smelling for months. 


Get MEDO-GREEN from your farm 
supply dealer; or, for dealer’s name, 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 
Dept. HD, 710 North 12th Blvd., St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 

WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 


MONSANTO 
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You'll be glad you 
waited for the 
improved 


WHY THIS PRICE FOR MILK? 









Class | milk... 
price is high in New Orleans 


Usually, fluid milk from northern Wis- 
consin could be shipped to New Orleans 
for less than paid local farmers. Sur- 
plus prices are unusually low, however. 


SOLAR 


MILK MINDER 





by Hugh Cook and Harlow Halvorson 












compare these features 
Speedy sure drainage through 


Low level pouring soves hours the perfectly sloped MILK 
of work. MINDER; no milk loss. 
ove Accurate measure is assured 
a A First cost is lost with the MILK 
“ f ——_ 
a 
r, 


because the new rounded de- 

Ag-xe sign ond shape equolizes milk 

MINDER for it is stoiniess steel load; the tank will not flex 
inside and ovt. or bulge. 


Interchangeable covers allow 
pouring from either side— 
close fit. 


| All surfoces are easier to clean 
in the MILK MINDER .. . low 
level, no corners. 





Calibrated measuring rod 
shows you quickly and occu- 
rotely your milk profits. 


Controlied “flow” expansion 
gvorontees fost, even, eco- 
nomical cooling. 


Straight through valve with no 
“©” rings or gaskets—helps 
reduce contomination in this 
critical creo. 


. Accurote somples ore assured 
with the gentle, single speed 
agitetor, keeps butterfat 
evenly distributed. 


LOOK AT THE 


SOLAR 


FINANCING 
PLAN (opposite page) 








SOLAR PERMANENT CO. 








federal orders for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. It is one of three federal or- 
ders in what is known as the “Deep 
South” (the others are central 
Mississippi and Shreveport). By 
“Deep South” we mean an area 
south of Tennessee and east of 
Texas. In that area, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida have state 
milk price control which tends to 
hold prices high. 

2. It is one of nine markets in 
which Class I prices are based on 
economic factors instead of manu- 
factured products prices. Five of 
the nine, for practical purposes, are 
the same market area (Boston and 
four other Massachusetts mar- 
kets). This leaves New York, Phil- 
adelphia, San Antonio, and New 
Orleans. 

3. In New Orleans, Class I prices 
are unusually high and Class II 
(surplus) prices are unusually low 
compared to other federal order 
markets. 

This article will discuss the fea- 
tures of the New Orleans order and 
comment on price levels in the 
market. 

There are two use classes of 
milk in the classified pricing plan. 
Class I consists of fluid milk and 
cream products. 

Class II is the surplus category. 

Few manufactured products are 
produced in this marketing area. 
There is some ice cream mix, con- 
densed skim, cheese, butter, and 
powder, however. Much of the sur- 
plus milk is livestock feed and 
dumped skim. 

Class I milk is priced by demand 
and cost factors. Unlike midwestern 
order markets, these prices have 
no necessary relation to Class II 
prices, the surplus category. 

The order contains a base-rating 
plan and location differentials. It 
does not contain a seasonal differ- 
ential, or a compensatory payments 
feature. The method of accounting 
for outside purchases, however, 
works in the same direction as 
would a compensatory payments 
feature. 

A simplified illustration of this 
effect follows: 

Dealer A imported 1,000 hun- 
dredweight of milk from outside 
his own producer pool. His utiliza- 
tion of local producer milk was: 


Class I 5,000 cwt. at .................... % 
Class II 2,000 cwt. at .............. $4.75 
Total 7,000 CW. ......ccccccsseess $39,500 


He owes local producers in to- 
tal $39,500. 
Due to allocation provisions of 


milk from the lowest class 

Class I 6,000 cwt. at 2... $6 
Class II 1,000 cwt. at ............ $4.75 
Total 7,000 cwt. 00.0.0... $40,750 


He, therefore, owes the local pool 


The idea underlying the method 
of determining the basic price for 
Class I milk is similar to the one 
explained for Boston. Namely, this 
price should reflect the changing 
conditions of demand and costs of 
producing milk for the New Or- 
leans market, and be kept in line 
with general economic conditions 
for the country as a whole. As 
these conditions change, the basic 
price should also change in pro- 
portion. 

The three indicators of economic 
change now used in the New Or- 
leans formula are: 

1. The U. S. wholesale price in- 
dex for all commodities. 

2 


3. A grain-labor index for Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi. 

The average of these three in- 
dicators is used to adjust a basic 
price of $5.70 for 4 per cent milk, 
either upward or downward, de- 
pending on how the indexes change. 

If these economic indicators are 
the right ones, and if other condi- 
tions affecting market demand or 
supplies do not change, the prices 
from the above formula should 
keep demand and market supplies 
in balance. 

However, supplies and demand 
do not always adjust to various 
economic forces at the same rate. 
It has been necessary, therefore, to 
modify the basic index by a sup- 
ply-demand adjustment factor. If 
receipts from producers are larger 
than normal compared with Class 
I use, the economic index is ad- 
justed downward. The reverse also 
would be done automatically. 

Class II prices are based on Chi- 
cago butter prices (less manufac- 
turing allowances) and on prices 
paid at specified Mississippi dairy 
plants, most of which are condens- 
eries owned by national firms. 

The purpose of the base-rating 
plan is to give farmers a price in- 
centive for leveling the seasonality 
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of milk production. Producers with 
high bases achieved during the fall 
months get the higher prices. 

The base-forming period is from 
October through February when 
supplies are short. Bases are appli- 
cable to deliveries for March 
through August only when there is 
a surplus of fluid milk. 

The calculations of base and ex- 
cess prices, and their effect on pro- 
ducer prices, are similar to the or- 
der for Detroit. 


Set for 61 to 70 mile zone... 


The Class I price is established 
for the zone 61-70 miles from 
the railroad terminal or City Hall 
in metropolitan New Orleans. The 
individual handler, therefore, owes 
his producers more for milk if he is 
located nearer than this to the 
city, and less if further away. 

The differentials are graduated 
by zones of 10 miles, based on 
costs of moving milk to market. 

Also, within the 20-mile zone the 
added differential is 28 cents (or 18 
cents more than would be expect- 
ed from the schedule) because most 
of this milk is hauled directly to 
the metropolitan bottling plant. 


Different type of pool... 


In contrast to the orders we 
have discussed thus far, New Or- 
leans has an individual handler 
pool. This means that the prices 
individual handlers must pay their 
producers may vary depending on 
what part of their receipts is used 
in Class I, However, all handlers 
must pay the same rate per hun- 
dredweight for milk used in Class 
I and the same rate for all milk 
used in Class IL, 


Bone of contention ... 


The level of Class II prices has 
long been debated among federal 
order markets. For example, Wis- 
consin interests have argued that 
surplus prices in some northeast- 
ern and southern markets are too 
low. They point to the difficulty of 
shipping manufactured products 
into these areas in competition 
with products from local manufac- 
turers who paid relatively less. 

There is no good way to measure 
this. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that the price of surplus milk 
in markets that import manufac- 
tured products should average no 
less than the price of surplus milk 
used in manufacturing in the heavy 
surplus states plus the freight on 
the products from the surplus to 
the importing states. 

The table below shows that 
since 1950 the surplus price in se- 
lected markets (except for Bos- 
ton where the situation is re- 
versed) has been less each year 
than the price of milk used in but- 
ter and powder under the Chicago 
order, plus freight on hundred- 
weight yield of butter and powder. 








Amount by which Chicago Class IV pay-prices 
plus freight on ae go tae 100 pounds 
ing 


of milk 
price in selected markets, 1950-1954 


New Philadel- New 
York phia Orieans Boston* 


Cents per hundredweight 








1950 21.4 209 65.9 —20.2 
1951 13.5 248 664 34.0 
1952 9.5 243 70.7 =—35.2 
1953 13.2 324 84.1 —13.2 
1954 16.7 43.7 635 —18.7 





*Boston was uniformly higher than Chicago 
Class IV plus freight on butter-powder. This 
may be the reflection of cream values which 
are included im the Boston Class II. 
When this is true it becomes 
difficult for Chicago area plants to 
ship products to eastern markets 
in competition with products man- 


ments must be sold at “distress” 
prices which are often quite low. 
Since supplies of manufacturing 
milk are small, cooperatives and 
others are reluctant to invest in 
manufacturing facilities merely to 
handle fluid surpluses. 


Wisconsin milk cheaper ... 


Not only are Class II (surplus) 
prices unusually low, but Class I 
prices are unusually high in New 
Orleans. During the 28 months 
ending in April 1955 there were 17 
months when Wisconsin Class I 
milk could have been delivered to 
New Orleans for over 51 cents less 
per hundredweight than the han- 
diers had to pay for local supplies 
(if there had been no restrictive 
health ordinances). 

The following table shows New 
Orleans is unusual in this respect, 
though New York is similar: 

















Chicago 1 price at » Wis, 
plus rail freight was tess than milk price in 
selected markets by ind amounts. 

danuary 1953 — April 1955 

Shawano plus freight was 

under local market by 

More 

5ic-$1.00 than $1.00 
Atlante ° 22 
Boston 8 0 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1 27 
Memphis ° ° 
New Orleans 15 2 
New York 10 9 
Philadelphia 6 i] 
St. Lovis ° 0 





The two highest priced markets 
in- this group, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., are not federally 
controlled but state controlled. 
Some research studies suggest that 
milk prices under state milk con- 
trol are higher than they would be 
without control. This may mean 
that milk from other areas cannot 
enter freely and that uneconomical 

is encouraged. 

The New Orleans market illus- 
trates the criticism by Wisconsin 
interests that Class I prices are 
too high in eastern and southern 
federal order markets. If these 
prices are too high (a) they could 
bring forth more milk production 
than the market needs, and (b) 
the reflection of these higher 
prices at the consumer level could 
reduce consumption, thereby throw- 
ing more milk into surplus. 

This surplus, when manufactured 
into butter, powder, and cheese, 
comes into competition with Wis- 
consin manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. In other words, if this charge 
is true, the eastern and southern 
fluid milk consumer is subsidizing 
uneconomical production of manu- 
factured products. 

This article completes our re- 
view of selected federal order mar- 
kets. In the next two articles, we 
look at state milk control in New 
Jersey and California. If state con- 
trol looks like an “easy out” to 
you, read these articles before 
making your decision. 
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now a 





SOLAR 
ILK MINDER 





FINANCING 
me 






Solar management has instituted the MILK MINDER 
Financing Plan to help processors and producers get started 
in the bulk handling method and to give them a chance to 
take immediate advantage of all the economies offered by 
this new system of handling milk. 

NO DOWN PAYMENT .. . you start getting the 
ecoromies and the high quality of milk that Solar MILK 
MINDERS give you right now! 

4 YEARSTO PAY... youcan take up to four years to pay 
—through simple payments tailored to your requirements. 

LOW INTEREST RATE .. .5% simple interest, com- 
puted monthly on the unpaid balance. If you want further 
information about Solar Financing Plan, write us... 


there’s no obligation. 
suy THE SOLAR ILK MINDER jw 


EITHER OF THESE TWO WAYS... 


The MILK MINDER can be bought 
as an integral unit or with compressor 
and tank separate. Both arrange- 
ments give you fast, economical cool- 
ing. Each compressor unit is custom 
built for the particular MILK 
MINDER ordered . . . thus assuring 
the highest cooling efficiency, a uni- With separate 
form flow of refrigerant and con- ‘ork ond 
servation of electrical energy ... no “""" 
overloading. Simple to install. 


Aso 
complete 
package 








SOLAR PERMANENT 


TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 


Yes, I'd like to find out more about the Solar 
MILK MINDER and the FINANCING PLAN. 


AR PERMANENT Cf 


Nome 





Address. 





Town. State 
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Wherever 
you 


farm... 





DEPENDABLE 
AC FUEL PUMPS 


are as close 
@s your 


SERVICE 
STATION... 











CAR 














FARM 
de Ce IMPLEMENT 
~— i eE DEALER 
ete sae | i polo OR SERVICE 
—— a GARAGE 


AC Fuel Pumps were the first mechanical 
pumps and they have maintained leader- 
ship by constant improvement to meet in- 
creasing demands of the motoring public. 


When you replace — replace with AC, the 


fuel pump that has proved itself on mil- 
lions of vehicles. 





GM 
Pang 


AC SPARK PLUG RP THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Watch WIDE WIDE WORLD and BIG TOWN on NBC-TV 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Warts can be annoying 


They can be removed, however. In ad- 
dition to long recommended treatment, 
vaccines are now available which give 
satisfactory results in severe cases. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


ANY requests come to us for 
M information on warts and 

fully as many suggestions 
for treatment are offered by read- 
ers of Hoard’s Dairyman. We ap- 
preciate hearing from you. 

A brief review of the cause of 
warts, what harm they may do, 
and how they are controlled or 
treated will be discussed. 

Are warts fouhd in all domestic 
animals? 

Yes, warts appear on all species 
of domestic animals but are most 
common in cattle, horses, dogs, and 
rabbits. Usually they are small 
and round, but frequently they be- 
come very large and assume vari- 
ous shapes. 

What causes warts? 

Some uncertainty exists regard- 
ing the real cause of warts. Ex- 
periments that have been conduct- 
ed indicate the principal agent is 
a virus. It apparently causes an 
over stimulation of the normal skin 
cells resulting in an overgrowth or 
the familiar tumor-like. structures. 
The growths are non-malignant. 

Where are warts usually found? 

Warts are found on most parts 
of the body, but their location de- 
pends to some extent upon the age 
of the animal. In cows, for ex- 


ample, they are located most often 
on the teats and udder; in young 
stock, the head, neck, and shoulders. 

Other common locations are 
areas around the mouth and eyes, 
and the throat. Warts often spread 
from their original location to dif- 
ferent parts of the body. 

Occasionally they multiply and 
cover a large area of the skin. 
Sometimes, and particularly in 
young cattle, the clusters of warts 

so large dnd pendulous 
that they sap the strength and 
stunt the growth of the animals. 

Do warts damage the skin? 

The chief damage to the skin Is 
in the hides after tanning. The 
tanned hides have roughened and 
weak spots. 

Numerous pits or holes may also 
occur in places, as on the shoul- 
ders, where the skin was thickly 
studded with warts. 

These defects give a motheaten 
appearance to the leather and the 
parts affected are worthless. 

Are warts ever harmful or a 
nuisance? 

Elongated warts on the teat of 
a cow may be a nuisance at milk- 
ing time. Warts are often un- 
sightly on the head and neck or 
other parts of the body of animals 





handle more tonnage | ; 


ee. use less power 





with an Allis-Chalmers Blower 





Break the bottleneck of silo 
filling! 

Three features of the Allis- 
Chalmers Blower give you great- 
er capacity with less power re- 


quired: 1. Wide-blade blower 
fan; 2. Big nine-inch pipe; 3. 
Long, easy-lift conveyor hopper. 

The Allis-Chalmers Blower fan 
has six wide, curved blades that 
blow and throw the material up 
the pipe. Cupped b’ades reduce 
friction, avoid wedging, prevent 
backlash, save power. 

Nine-inch blower pipe gives 65 


percent greater capacity than 
seven-inch pipe. , 

Long, low hopper with rubber- 
ized conveyor belt accommodates 
wide truck beds or low-wheeled 
wagons. Unload from either side. 
Same hopper handles grain with 
equal speed and efficiency. 

Additional features: easy-lift, 
hinged hopper; wagon unloading 
attachment (optional equip- 
ment) ; air-tired transport wheels; 
clamp-ring connectors — easy to 
hook up pipe sections. See it at 
your Allis-Chalmers dealer's. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 














rarely cause extensive spreading. 
However, when a number of ani- 
mals in a pen or barn are pretty 
well covered with warts, the possi- 
bility of spread is greater. 

Contaminated yards, chutes, stalls, 
and so forth are capable of spread- 
ing infection for many months. 
Exposed pens or stanchions should 
be thoroughly cleaned and: disin- 
fected before clean animals are 
placed in them. If possible, sepa- 
rate cattle with warts from those 
without warts. 


tachment may be removed by clip- 
ping off with a sterile scissors, or 
by tying a sterile thread or cord 
tightly around the base so they 
will slough off in a few days. 
Stumps of the warts should bé 
touched with either glacial (con- 
centrated) acetic acid or tincture 
of iodine. 

Tying off is recommended for 
warts which, due to their size, are 
likely to contain a number of blood 
vessels that would bleed if the 
warts were removed by cutting. 
The roots of such warts should be 
treated with glacial acetic acid or 
silver nitrate. Large warts requir- 
ing surgical attention should be re- 
moved by a veterinarian. 

Warts probably can be prevented 
from growing or be destroyed by 
daily applications of tincture of io- 
dine, glacial acetic acid, or veteri- 
nary preparations containing thuja 
or other oils. When acetic acid is 
used, protect the healthy skin im- 
mediately surrounding the wart by 
thoroughly greasing with petrole- 
um, or mineral oil, or lard. 

Small warts, such as those on 
the udders of cows, often disappear 
without treatment. The process 
may be hastened by daily appli- 
cations of sweet oil, or castor oil, 
or other treatments. When warts 
are numerous and cover large 
areas of the body, veterinarians of- 
ten advise supplemental internal 
treatment. 

Commercial wart vaccines or au- 
togenous vaccines produce excel- 
lent results in severe cases. Clip- 
ping or pulling off warts with 
small attachments sometimes serves 
as a natural vaccination. 
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Barn Ventilation 

With a Farm-O-Stat controlling your 

fan, fresh air is added and foul, moist Tid 
air is removed automatically. Main- 


tains proper temperatures to give 
healthier livestock. 


“at farming pay 





Milk Cooling 
With Honeywell controls in charge of 
our milk cooling equipment you 
ow milk will be kept at the proper 
temperature to maintain uniform 


high quality, bring in larger profts. 











Honeywell Farm-O-Stat. The Honeywell Farm-O-Stat ven= 


Crop Drying tilating and heating control combines ruggedness with 2-degree 
When Honeywell controls are on your accuracy of control. It can be easily mounted on a flat surface 
crop dryer you have maximum effi- or, with an adapter kit, on a post. Simple to read and set. Dust 
ciency and safety, are assured faster, ; . . 
more certain drying. This saves time and rust resistant. Temperature range, 35° to 100°. 
and money. 


Complete line of controls. You'll increase yield and lower 
costs with Honeywell automatic controls on your ventilating 
fans, unit heaters, brooders, crop dryers, processing equipment, 
heat cables and heat lamps. 





Ask for them on the heating and ventilating equipment you 


Crop Storage buy. Install them on the equipment you already have. The 
Let Honeywell automatic controls 
protect your crops from respiration, : i ae . ; 
shrinkage, and spoilage while in stor- facturers of heating and ventilating equipment. Order direct 


age, help you hold your crops in from them, from your implement dealer, or from your local 
storage until the market is at its peak. 


Farm-O-Stat and other automatic controls are handled by manu- 


Honeywell 


Whatever fuel you burn, Honeywell iH) Farm Controls 


has safety controls to protect against 
fires, explosions, and power failures. 
For gas or oil, Honeywell provides 
complete shutoff if flame fails. 





A COMPLETE LINE FOR EVERY FARM CONTROL NEED 


Cut Out and Mail 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
Dept. HD-5-71, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Honsywor - Attention: Agricultural Division 

none Please send me information on the following: 
Low-costautomatic Oo Farm Ventilation Systems F 
woot’ tdenl fo bulk (_] Crop Storage System ["] Farm-O-Stat 
trol. or : 
milk tanks, drink- (_] Crop Dryer System (_} Ambi-stat 
ing water, scalding (L) Gas Control (Adatrol) 
water, frost alarm, 
stock tank heaters Name 
and a multitude ot Post Office 





other uses. Easily 
installed, R. D. No State. 























How Ellis Erb gets top production at low cost 


“Three out of the four years since we've been feed- 
ing MoorMan’s Mintrate* for Dairy Cows, we've 
had the top producing herd in Du Page County, 
Illinois,” says Ellis Erb. “Butterfat average for 
the 1954-55 testing period was 514.2 pounds per 
cow—and over the past three years averaged 489 
pounds. 


“I'm certain Mintrate has helped keep up this 
average, and has also helped keep our herd in 
good all-around condition. This, plus maximum 
use of good quality alfalfa hay and silage, helped 
me hold my total feed cost down to $1.52 per 
cwt. milk. 


“According to our DHIA records on 24.1 cows for 
the 1954-55 testing year our average production 
was 12,855 pounds of milk, at a feed cost of 
$195.39 per cow. That gave us a return of $321.69 
per cow or a total of $7752.55 over feed cost for 
the herd.” 


MoorMan’s Mintrate for Dairy Cows is a power- 
packed blend of essential minerals, necessary 
vitamins and rich proteins. Mintrate, when fed 
with home-grown feeds, helps make available to 
your cows more of the milk-making, cow-build- 


ing power available in grain and forage. Because 
of this increase in “conversion rate,” made pos- 
sible with Mintrate, production rises while feed 
costs are lowered. 


If your own production rate and feed costs don’t 
measure up with those of Ellis Erb, it’s time to add 
Mintrate to your ration. Better call your Moor- 
Man Man today. You'll find him a real helper on 
feeding problems. Or, write Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Dept. P65, Quincy, Ill., for prices and complete 
information. 

Ellis Erb starved building his all-grade Holstein herd 8 years ago. Con- 
sistent testing, culling and selecting the best animals in the herd for 
breeding stock has resulted in a high producing herd. Last year produc- 
tion was 2879 lbs. more per cow than the County DHIA average—and 
feed cost 9c /ess per hundred. The Erb farm has been in the family since 
1838. Besides building a top-producing dairy herd Ellis has time for 


many other activities. He is vice-president of the DuPage County Farm 
Bureau, County Committeeman on the FHA Board. Active in his church. 





HMoorHMan’s* 


Since 1885—71 years of Friendly Service 


Mintrate for Dairy Cows 


—one of 11 mineralized protein and vitamin that 
help livestock and poultry make better use of home-grown feeds. 
“Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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BUCK RAKE carries a half-ton 
of hay from field to barn. The 
rake is mounted on rear of truck. 


Puts up hay 
with a buck rake 


The labor involved in putting up 
loose hay can be reduced with 
this simple method of handling. 


by William Gilman 


FOR fast and easy haying, Rich- 
ard and John Pratt, Vermont, 
figure their modernized buck rake 
is just about tops. 

There is no hay to pitch, as 
with ordinary loose hay methods 
and no bales to lift. 

Every five minutes or so, Dick 
runs a half-ton load up on to the 
main floor of this conventional 
basement-type barn. The hay is 
carried on the buck rake, rear- 
mounted on an old dump truck. 

John waits with their homemade 
hay sling already laid out on the 
floor, and the rake’s load is 
dumped over it. 

John snaps the sling shut, steps 
over to his hay hoist lever, and 
his hay-hoisting motor runs the 
half-ton up to the mow and dumps 
it. Not a hand touched the hay. 

In the cool of the morning, while 
waiting for meadows to dry, the 
brothers go up for 20 minutes of 
squaring and levelling the previous 
day’s deliveries. 

Since they started this method 
10 years ago, their neighbors have 
borrowed the same method. 

The Pratts built an ordinary 
type hay sling, but a little bigger 
and stronger than most. Its ropes 
are 5/16-inch steel cable. Hoisting 
power is provided by a 5 horse- 
power electric motor. 








HAY SLING made of steel cabl 
is hoisted with a winch .run by a 
five horsepower electric motor. 














PASTURE GRASS will grow if the unproductive trees and brush 


are killed. Two years of spraying made 


Kill brush. . 


this pasture 


with aerial applications of ‘chemicals 


by Cliff Elder 


EVERAL million acres of land 

in Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, 

and border states are infest- 
ed with scrub oak. The most 
common oak species in this area, 
commonly referred to  as_ the 
“eross timber country,” are post 
oak and black jack. 

This region has long been rec- 
ognized as having high animal 
carrying capacity. Natural tall 
bunch grass thrives throughout 
the area. 

Brush is increasing in density 
in the cross timber due to over- 
grazing and fires. It is encroach- 
ing upon abandoned cultivated 
fields and pastures. On much of 
the land, it is easy to increase 
grass production 100 per cent by 
removal of the brush. 

Recent experiments and trials 
point toward chemicals as a great 
possibility for control measures. 


Several agricultural agencies in“ 


Oklahoma and in other states have 
cooperative tests using airplanes 
to spray the chemicals. Since 
these tests have been going only 
three or four years, complete con- 
clusions cannot be made at this 
time. Some of the results from 
the Oklahoma tests are as fol- 
lows: 

Two pounds of 2,4,5-T per acre, 
or equal mixtures of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T at the rate of three pounds 
per acre, have given sufficient de- 
foliation the first year to permit 
good grass growth under the 
trees. However, it is necessary to 
repeat the application to keep the 
oak from resprouting and growing 
again and shading out the grass. 

The time to retreat and the 
amount of material to use for the 
second treatment can be deter- 
mined only by inspection during 
the early part of the growing sea- 
son of the second year. Two 
pounds of 2,45-T per acre the 
first year, followed by one pound 
the second year, appears to be a 
practical recommendation. 

Two successive treatments will 
not eradicate all the oak growth, 
but will prevent shading of grass 
growth for several 
estimated that a third treatment 
will be necessary four to six years 
after the second treatment. 


The author is an assistant agrono- 
mist, Oklahoma A & M College. 


years. It is- 


T recommended only where 
mixed species are to be sprayed. 
Low volatile esters of 2,4,5-T 
should be used where there are 
nearby crops that may be affect- 


land covered by the undesirable 
brush; however, on good soil sites 
and where the native grasses are 
present, control of the brush will 
be a profitable undertaking. 

It is amazing to see the recov- 
ery and growth of native grasses 
when the oak leaves are removed. 
The residue of dead leaves under 
the trees makes an ideal place for 
grass to grow for the first few 
years after treatment. To give the 
young grass plants a chance to be- 
come established the first year, it 
is best to defer grazing until the 
winter months. ‘This has increased 
grass production three to four 
times over the nearby untreated 
areas during the second year. 

Probably the one thing that 
has caused much disappointment 
in the commercial applications in 
past years is a one-year treatment 
with a low rate of chemicals ap- 
plied. If a rancher cannot treat 
scrub oak more than one year 
with airplane applications, the job 
should not be undertaken. 

A large percentage of the oaks 
cannot be treated with present 
day airplane methods because of 
nearby susceptible crops, vegeta- 
ble gardens, fruit trees, etc. Small 
areas of oak can be treated with 
orchard sprayers as a foliage spray 
in the latter part of May or in 
June by using 2 to 3 pounds of 
2,4,5-T in 100 gallons of water. 

Other methods of control are 
dormant treatments that can be 
used in the winter months. A so- 
lution af 8 to 12 pounds of 2,4,5-T 
in 100 gallons of diesel oil applied 
on stumps, on the lower portion 
of trees under four inches in di- 
ameter, or in cut gashes on the 
trunk of larger trees has been of 
great help to the small operator 
where labor is not a problem. 
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This ALCOA’ ALUMINUM machine 
shed can save you money two ways 


1. It costs up to 75% less to build 
2. It shaves at least $160 a year off machinery bills 


You can build this 35’ x 54’ pole- 
type aluminum machine shed for 
about $1,600 (materials only). It’s 
big, easily built, exceptionally strong 
and designed to withstand wind, 
storm and flood. It never needs paint 
or maintenance. It will pay for itself 
every 10 years. Here’s how . . . 
State agricultural college figures 
show that the well-equipped general 
farmer invests about $17,000 in 
machinery for tillage, planting, har- 
vesting. Based on 14 years’ useful 
life, this machinery depreciates at 
the rate of $1,200 a year. In addi- 
tion, the farmer spends $500 a year 
on repairs... a total of $1,700 a year. 
By sheltering this valuable equip- 
ment under an Alcoa Aluminum 
shed, a farmer can add a minimum 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION S FIMEST Live BRAMA 
ALTCRMATEC SUMDAY EVEmINCS 


--—-—-—--—-—--- - --- - --—-- -- - ------------ + 
| ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA Paggredtuate cast el me | 
| 2117-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. terials from local dealer | 
| Enclosed is $______ to cover cost of plans checked below. | 
| [] PB-2 Pole-type machine shed 35’ x 54’ PB-5 Pole-type 30-cow barn 69° x 91’ | 
| (Build for $1,604") (Build for $4,520*) | 
| [] PB-1 Pole-type barn 52’ x 56’ (Build for [_} PB-8 Pole-type 70-cow barn (3 buildings) | 
| $2,475") (Build for $13,980") 
| 
Nome 

| | 
| Address | 
| Post Office and State | 
| Your local roofing dealer 
| Ask About These Li7) T Send information aN [) Send information | 
Other Products Yj J////4 about Alcoa Aluminum Ek—\h— | about Alcoa Aluminum | 
| for Better Farming he l/ irrigation Pipe. — Farm Gates 


of two years of its useful life...a 
saving of over 14% ($168) on his 
annual $1,200 depreciation cost. In 
addition, he’ll save on repair bills. 
Alcoa developed plans for this and 
other aluminum farm buildings in 
cooperation with leading agricultur- 
al colleges. You can get these plans 
from Alcoa for $1.00 each. Write 
for them. 























No hooks, latches, 
or gadgets. 





See your reliable McDowell 
dealer —— he's a good man 
to know better! 





McDowell 


M*Dowell 


COUPLING 





SYSTEMS 


The Original, Automatic 
Pressure Lock Coupling 


For portable irrigation that works better 
with less work and Jess upheep, see your 
McDowell dealer. He offers the best cou; 
ling made . . . will engineer a complet 


system for your particular needs j 
he's staffed to give fast, expert servi 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOKLET! 


McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. - 


PITTSBURGH 9, PA 











Tillie paid the difference 
with an extra cup of milk! 


ORE income over feed cost? Sure! And Tillie, a Larro test 
cow, helped prove it with new Larro SureMilk. 

A high producer even before she went on SureMilk, Tillie 
still scored substantial gains in milk production. And she dem- 
onstrated that just an extra cup per milking from her stepped- 
up flow . . . an extra 250 lbs. of milk per ton of feed . . . more 
than made up any small difference in cost for this high-per- 
formance feed. 

But that’s only one example of SureMilk’s ability to deliver 
more results per dollar. Not satisfied with a one-cow test, 
Larro researchers checked more than 100,000 herd records, 
coast to coast. The result: SureMilk boosted production in -2 
out of 3 cases — stepped it up in some instances as much as 
2000 lbs. per lactation. 

Now that’s profit! One you'd like to see. But whether 
new SureMilk boosts your cow production by a teacup or a ton, 
these tests show it costs less to produce a pound of milk with 
new, premium-quality Larro SureMilk. 

Try SureMilk in your own herd and see for yourself the dif- 
ference it makes. See your Larro SureFeed dealer for the 
whole, profit-making story about new tasty texture Larro 
SureMilk. Both yourand your cows will be glad you did. 


General Mills e Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








Here’s an oom way to pin-point feed 
requirements for any cow . . . avoid 
underfeeding or overfeeding . . . make 
roper allowances for any part of the 
actation . . . keep an easy-to-make, 
periodic check on all cows at all times 
. « « and make the most profit from 
your feeding. 

It’s the new Larrometer — avail- 
able now, FREE, from your Larro 
SureFeed dealer. 

With this handy device, you dial 
basic information about each cow. 
Then, the Larrometer shows immedi- 
ately how much concentrate is needed 
for the most profitable feeding. 

Get your FREE Larrometer from 

our local Larro SureFeed dealer. 

or his name and address, write to 
General Mills, Larro Feed Division, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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Rudolph Holmberg, Redwood 
County, Minnesota farmer, has 
saved 75 to 80 per cent of the 
pheasants in his alfalfa by using 
the flushing bar shown. 

Eight weights cut from plow 
coulter shanks are hung on chains 
suspended from an iron pipe. The 
pipe extends as far as the mower 
cutter bar. The weights could be 
sash weights as well. 

Two lengths of channel iron-bolt- 
ed together serve as the support 
for the iron pipe. The pipe is piv- 
oted on the support to permit 
swinging back when travelling 
from field to field. 

The support is mounted on 
brackets bolted to the front end 
of the tractor. 


Minnesota J. I. Swepperc 


GRAIN AND MILK FEEDER 





An economical grain and milk 
feeder is used in feeding calves 
which are staked out. at the Rob- 
ert Riley dairy near Ballico, Calif. 


The feeder is a box measuring 
12 inches square inside and 6 inches 
deep. The base on which the box 
is mounted is made of two 6-inch 
units of wood 21 inches long, 
mounted on two cross boards, 2 x 2 
inches. The two boards forming 
the floor of the stand are mounted 
with a 2-inch space between so 
they will extend past the sides of 
the feed box. With this slight side 
extension and the extension of sev- 
eral inches past the end of the 
box, a good heavy and solid base is 
provided. Calves do not tip them 
over, 

Grain, concentrates, or such 
feeds are placed directly into the 
box. If milk is to be fed from a 
bucket the bucket is set in the box. 

Such a feeder is light enough to 
be moved with ease to any site as 
the calf is moved to new ground. 

California F.. LELAND ELAM 


HINTS f- 


AUTOMATIC WATER SHUT-OFF 


We use a tank wagon for our 
field water supply. Instead of 
waiting to shut off the water when 
the tank is full, we use a cut-off 
nozzle on the hose, inserted in the 
tank intake. This cut-off nozzle 
is the kind used by gasoline sta- 
tions. It shuts off when the tank 
is full. You can obtain a second- 
hand attachment a reasonably. 
Iowa . C. Martin 


KEEPS CARS OFF LAWN 


Want good sturdy markers that 
will keep cars and trucks from 
running off your drive and on the 
edge of your lawn? Here is how 
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to make them. Get an old 4-inch 
pipe and cut into 15-inch sections. 
On one end, weld an 8-inch length 
of ¥%-inch rod; on the other end 
weld a handle arrangement from 
4%-inch strap iron. Paint the pipe 
white. The rod end of the mark- 
ers can be pushed into the ground 
easily, giving a post arrangement. 
They can also be moved quickly 
for mowing. They look well and 
protect the lawn as well as per- 
manent posts. Photo taken on the 
John W. Brown farm, Ohio. 
Maryland Ros AIKEN 


FIRE PROTECTION 





Great Brooks 
Farms, Massachusetts, keeps fire 
extinguishers near the door and 
windows at either end of the barn. 
They may make a big difference 
in case of fire, and there’s no dan- 
ger of not seeing, them either. The 
wall back of each extinguisher is 
painted a contrasting red to attract 
attention for instant identification 
by all farm help. The local fire 
department checks the extinguish- 
ers annually. 
CHarRLes L. STRATTON 
New Hampshire 


Stanley Wright, 


troubles 


begin... 


Tells you how to make 
matathion fly sprays 


e Straight malathion sprays. 
e Bait sprays (with sugar, molasses 
or corn syrup). 


Tells you where and how to 
apply malathion sprays 


e In and around dairy barns, poul- 
try houses and other farm build- 
ings, on manure piles and garbage 
heaps, on barnyard fences and 
corrals, on the ground around 
water troughs—and on similar 
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places where flies gather or breed. 
e Around the home—patios, breeze- © 
ways, barbecue areas, garbage 


To get maximum fly control for 
every dollar spent! 

e Malathion kills flies resistant to 
previously used materials. 

e Kills fly maggots. 

e Residual up to three weeks, de- 
pending on local conditions. 

@ Quickly effective. 

e Low cost. 


Malathion is recommended for fly control by 
all 48 states and the USDA. 


Malathion insecticides are available from well-known manufac- 
turers (under their own trade names) in wettable powder, 3 ‘f 
emulsifiable liquid, and as dry baits. See your regular supplier. 
Be sure to look for MALATHION on the label. 


MAIL THIS i AMERICAN Granamid company 


COUPON 

now to get all | 
facts on 
malathion—the i 


Name 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of “KILL FES WITH MALATHION.” 





preferred insec- 


ticide for fy Address 





! 
control. 2 











lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











fs oo HALE 


Pree errs ~ eer Perret 


IRRIGATION Pumping Units to 
Make YOUR Pastures Thrive! 





BECAUSE THEY ARE: 


«+ EFFICIENT « STURDY 
+ DEPENDABLE « COMPACT 
« FLEXIBLE IN PERFORMANCE 


HALE irrigation Pumps are sold thru Distribu- 
ters whe are well qualified te Engineer a sys- 


tem best suited to YOUR Needs. 


Write for detailed information. State Number of 
Acres and Source of Water. Prompt Reply Guar- 
anteed. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION (HD) 


by A L E FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
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‘Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
Zero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
For All Types of Milking Operations 


re 


PTT Rey 


@ may be used as a pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 

@ has a completely round design for great- 
er visibility, strength, accurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 


i — 


a 





. practise pint — © the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
Camm = i more uniform milking and pulsation 
é\ @ is perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 


you know it’s dust-and-vermin proof 


Direct Cow-to-Tank 
~— with Zero’s T-20 


Here's the ideal goal your planned milking 

ystem Milk jrawn direct from cow t 

tank and refrigerated by vacuum in Zero’s 

Farm Tank t isn't always necessary 

ave a special building for your T-20 

Your present equipment can be adapted for 
e with ft tra-moder ystem 





An Excellent Pour-in Tank 


Round design puts operator close to strainer 
| easing the lift and lowering the pouring 


“Like Sucking Milk Through a Straw” 


Use your T-20 as a vacuum refrigerated tank 
with Zero’s Super Strainer under Vacuum 








f ii of milk into t | 
Draws @ pail of 0 TaMK IM BPPFOX!- | height... Pour from both sides . . . There is 
mately 30 seconds. Eliminates lifting and 
no front or back...The future is vacuum 
pouring milk pails saves cost of pour-in . 
stentone makes milk taste better because | King In the beginning, a lot of dairy- 
$ vacuum refrigerated that removes many | men use the pour-in method with the vac- 


of the feed and cow odors and animal heat. | vum tank 


Write TODAY for the Name of Your 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 
Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. 


SALES CORP. 
621-E Duncan Ave. 
Washington, Mo. 
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Is your subscription running out? 
cuT | FEED CcOsTS 20% Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 















ah of whole gram Lew cost “‘Litthe Britches 
Krimper Kracker genuinely t 

roller crwnps an: gree: makes 
4 be. do feeding wert eof five. 
Page fer itec!( quickiy. 16 stece 
Write for [ree literature, cam 





















| Dorchester, lowa—“I've used Sta- 
Fresh Sodium Bisulfite for four 
| years, and would hate to try and 










- put up silage without it now,” re- 
Keep teat OPEN ZINN, ports a Dorchester farmer. 
Keep it HEALING..Keep it MILKING “It removes that rotten smell 


from the silage, and gives the 
silage such a nice green color. 
My cattle like it better,” he said. 

Sta-Fresh makes silage a more 
profitable feed, as well as sweet- 
smelling. Grass and legume silage 
treated with Sta-Fresh retains 
twice as much carotene (Vitamin 
A) as untreated silage, far more 
sugar, digestible dry matter, total 
digestible nutrients (TDN). Cattle 
eat more, really thrive on it. Get 


Dr. Naylor , Dilators act both MEDICALLY and 
MECHANICALLY to provide antiseptic protec- 
tien, reduce inflammation and maintain free 
milk flow through the canal of hard milking 
teats. Provide gentle. non-irritating support— 
keep end of teat open in its natural sha to 
romote normal healing natural milking. 
FAsY TO USE — keep a Dr. Naylor Diletor 
in teat between milkings until teat milks tree 
by hand. At drug and farm stores 
or mailed postpaid 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
~ Morris 6, N.Y. 
Large pke. $1.00 


; s (45 Dulatora) it from your dealer now! General 
¢\ {| Trial pke. 50¢ Chemical Div., Allied Chemical 
Us Dilatera) & Dye Corp., N. Y. 6,N. Y. 





STA-FRESH* 


SODIUM BISULFITE 


Keeps Silage Fresh, 








(twos si SILAGE stink! 





Green, Sweet-Smelling 
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HOMEMADE PLANTER fastened to the drawbar of tractor is a 
simple machine with a shoe attachment, for opening the furrows, 
similar to that used on a corn planter. It makes sprig planting easy. 


Coastal Bermuda 
spreading like wildfire over Dixie 


Growers say it is far superior to common 
Bermuda in yields, length of growing sea- 
son, and in drouth and disease resistance. 


by Boyd Christenberry 


farmers are planting coastal 

Bermuda for the first time, 
and present growers are expanding 
their acreage. They are convinced 
that coastal is one of the most 
promising grazing and hay crops 
ever to hit this area. 

And no wonder farmers have 
become so interested in this grass. 
They say, and research proves it, 
that coastal is furnishing large 
quantities of forage, both hay and 
grazing. Moreover, it has withstood 
severe drouths better than all 
other pasture crops except sericea. 

In a 2-year test at the Wire- 


"T tarmers. ar and thousands of 


The author Is assistant agricultural 
editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


CERTIFIED STOLONS of coastal Bermuda ready for sale. 


grass Substation near Headland, 
Ala., the grass produced twice as 
much forage as common Bermuda. 
Both received the same amount of 
nitrogen. 

At Tifton, Ga., yields of 10 tons 
of 16.4 per cent protein hay per 
acre have been made in a single 
growing season. Yields of 6 and 8 
tons per acre are common. The 
hay cures in 24 to 48 hours, and 
cows like it very much. 

The Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion recently reported that years 
of work have definitely proved 
coastal superior to common in 
grazing and hay yields, length of 
growing period, and drouth and 
disease resistance. 





It is 


a good idea to buy certified stolons as you would certified seed. 
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County Agent A. V. Culpepper 
and L. G. Bell of Monroe County, 
Ala., have watched coastal spread 
in their state from a half dozen 
sprigs to the present estimated 
30,000 acres. They haven't for- 
gotten that Christmas day in 1942 
when Bell brought home a handful 
of sprigs (stolons) from Tifton, Ga. 

He set out a nursery patch 
about “the size of his hat.” In 
1943 he began spreading the grass 
over his farm. By the end of 1945 
Bell's 35 cows had been grazing 
around 8 acres of coastal and the 
animals had thoroughly convinced 
him that the “new” crop was a 
mighty promising grass. 

He rigged a homemade stolon 
setter and stepped up sprigging 
operations. Now there are 160 
acres of coastal on the 600-acre 
Bell farm. And during the next 
couple of years the south Alabama 
cattleman plans to increase the 
total acreage to around 225 acres. 


Advantages .. . 


Bell gives several sound reasons 
why he and his cows like coastal. 

First, he emphasizes the fact 
that the grass is an all-weather 
crop. During last year’s scorching 
drouth, one of the worst on rec- 
ord, when practically all crops 
failed to produce and some even 
died, Bell observed that his coastal 
never stopped growing. 

Second, he says the crop fur- 
nishes grazing over a long period, 
from April until around October. 

Third, coastal is a good producer 
of high-quality hay. He was con- 
vinced of this fact when he cut 
115 tons of hay from 22 slightly- 
fertilized acres. Bell says he can 
generally determine the amouni of 
hay harvested by the amount of 
nitrogen applied. 

Fourth, the farmer says, “the 
hay crop is the easiest stuff in the 
world to cure and handle. And 
cows are crazy about it.” 

Besides using coastal to help 
send income high, Bell has also 
found another way to make money 
with the crop. He sells stolons to 
other farmers over the state. He 
started this in 1953 when he sold 
from five acres. The following 
year he sold from 7 acres and this 
year he has sold from 15 acres. 

He digs and bales the stolons in 


the spring, the planting period. | 
The digging-baling process is a | 


one-man operation, First, the sod 
is turned with a tractor and a 
moleboard plow. Then the tractor 
is hooked to a_ pulver- mixer, 
equiped with a 90-horsepower mo- 
tor, and pulled over the area to 
pulverize the soil and tear stolons 
apart. Next, a side delivery rake 
puts the stolons into a windrow. 
Finally, the certified sprigs are 
baled with a pick-up baler. (Cul- 
pepper says Bell worked out this 
method of processing stolons and 
it has proved very satisfactory.) 

Bell warns that it’s bad business 
to dig more than a very small 
area at one time. Unfavorable ex- 
posure will kill many of the 
sprigs. He waits for orders before 
digging. Then when they begin 
piling up, farmers don’t have to 
wait long, for each day one man 
can dig, rake, and bale*around 100 
bales, the minimum number of 
bales received from each acre. 
(Digging retards growth, but Bell 
says, “the grass comes back as 
thick as ever in two or three full 
growing seasons.” } 

Bell and Culpepper ‘ definitely 
agree that coastal, like ail crops, 
succeeds only when it’s properly 
planted and carefully managed. 


Avoid failure ... 


They give the following informa- 
tion to help avoid failure: 

Coastal should be planted on 
fertile land that’s not swampy. 
It should not be put on deep, 


sandy ridges. Land should be pre- 
pared as for cotton, and rows left 
smooth. A rough surface hampers 
mowing 


The farmer should have a soil 
test made to determine fertilizer 
needs. But if this isn’t done, put 
300 pounds of 8-8-8 or 4-12-12 per 
acre in the row a week or more 
before planting. When plants be- 


’ gin growing, top-dress with 36 


pounds of nitrogen per acre, The 
<crop needs the same dose of nitro- 
gen in late June. 

If possible, buy only certified 
sprigs. They are all sold by the 
thousand, bushel, bale, or cubic 
foot. A bushel contains about 1,000 
stolons; a bale 5,000; and a cubic 
foot 800. By all means, protect 
them from the sun, wind, and cold 


before they're set, Spaced 2 feet 
apart in 3-foot rows, 7,000 s 
are to plant an acre. A 
spacing of 1% feet in 3-foot rows 
requires 10,000 sprigs per acre, 
and are placed 2 feet 
apart in 7-foot rows, 3,000 sprigs 
are All of these spacings 
are satisfactory. 

If setting sprigs by hand, drop 


Set sprigs with machine .., 


Practically all growers set coast- 
al with machines such as tree 
planters, plant setters, special 
planting mecnines, or homemade 
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setters. Regardless of method used, 
be sure to firm the soil with a 
cultipacker, roller, or tractor imme- 
diately after setting. 

Replant skips as soon as pos- 
sible. Control weeds by shallow 
cultivation until this cultivation in- 
terferes with runners. Then, mow 
often enough to keep weeds down. 

Do not allow livestock to graze 
new plantings of coastal until the 
crop covers the ground. 

If clovers are to be seeded on 
coastal in the fall, mow or graze 
the grass closely before planting 
the clover. 

Coastal is usually used as a per- 
manent sod crop in pastures 
However, it can be used in long- 
time rotations with other plants 
including row and pesture crops. 











Brand new New Idea mounted parallel bar rake, unique in the hay tool field, is exciting the interest of farmers throughout the country. 


Here’s a really exciting 
new rake from NEW IDEA 


New mounted parallel bar rake fits 24 different makes and 
models of tractors, makes fluffy, quality windrows fast. 


This is a rake that will really speed 
your haying the quality way — an 
all-new addition to the New Ipea line 
of hay tools, 


Unique in its field. Brand-new — 
the only mounted parallel bar rake 
that fits 24 different makes and models 
of tractors. Because it lifts, it maneu- 
vers easily. 

Cuts raking time. Rakes at higher 
speed with less leaf shattering. It can 
cut raking time almost in half. This 
is partly because this unusual new tool 
moves hay from swath to windrow with 
half the forward motion. A double driv- 
ing sheave provides a choice of speeds 
to accommodate variations in ground 
conditions or tractor PTO speeds. 


Makes fluffy, quality windrows. 
This new rake makes uniform, bunch- 
free windrows; your hay gets even 
curing. Puts leaves inside windrow 
and stems on déutside. Handles hay 
gently in a smooth, lifting, rolling 


Best idea yet . . . get a New Idea 





action. Also makes unbroken wind- 
rows on corners, so baler can operate 
without interruption. 

This new rake really makes quality 
hay the New IDEA way. 

Watch for the arrival of this unique 
new rake at your New Ipea dealer's. 
Write today for complete facts in new 
literature. 


NEw [pe A FARM EQUIPMENT CO., oivision Aveo OISTRIBUTING CoRF 
pans =e d 


Dept. 1776, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send free literature checked 
() Mounted parallel bar rake 
[] Pull type rakes & tedders 


Name . 


C] Booklet “Tried and New Ideas 
for Making Hay” 
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Myers 





Kill profit-robbing pests 
with Myers Power Sprayers 


A regular spraying schedule in fields and pastures, stock pens and 
dairy barns prevents wee ds, insects and other parasites from drain- 
ing away your profits. A Myers Mighty Mite offers the versatility 
necessary for both low-cost weed control and insecticide application. 





Du-All PTO Spray Pump: Pre- 
cision-engineered, this new double- 
acting, positive displacement 
pump features spring-loaded valves 
and plungers operating in satiny, 
chrome-lined cylinders. Designed 
to handle corrosive spray mate- 
rials. All working parts enclosed 
and fully protected. Mounts direct- 
ly on 1%" 6-spline PTO shaft. 


Mighty Mite: The 6 GPM, 2-cyl- 
inder PTO pump is ideal for low- 
pressure weed spraying yet will 
develop 300 pounds pressure... 
enough for good insecticide pene- 
tration using a Myers high-pres- 
sure spray gun, 


New 3-point barrel and boom 
support: Designed to withstand 
the shock and jolts encountered 
in field travel. Heavy iron base 
welded to diagonal and vertical for 
rigidity. Designed for minimum 
wear On tractor support arms. Fits 
Myers Du-All and Economy booms 
and most leading tractor makes. 


——— 4 
Write today for the name of your nearest * Myer i SPRAYER DEALER. 
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WATER SYSTEMS AND 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 6405 ORANGE ST., ASHLAND, OHIO 





IN CANADA: THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. (Canada) LTD., Dept. 6405, Kitchener, Ontario 





Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 





Soften UDDERS! 


The same antiseptic ointment 
in which Dr. Naylor Medicat- 
ed Teat Dilators are packed 






TEATS! & 
Dr. Naylor's 








Wire Winder 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor power and speed. Heavy 


duty slip clutch Keeps wire 


You will like this modern, ti - : 
ght. Collapsible spool. Very low 
more effective medication for U D D E R cost. Write for FREE literature. 
tender udders and teats. 10 Dept. A-18. 
:. tin $1 at drug and farm 
ssecen on ber mall BALM maweey wine 4 sree. 60 
iH. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 4, HY. Sout . Paul, Minnesot 
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COW 
n= | SPONGE 


udders like 

Sanitary, s@- 
Wet size 
Txtx\%". Farmer 
agents and salesmen 
Only We. 


Cleans 
mag ic 
per soft 





RHINEHART MFG. CO. = ev’ Wayne tno: 













BLOODLESS dehorning, 
castrating, docking. Origi- 
nal, genuine Elastrator, 
$12.50; Rings ex- 
tra: 50, $1; 100, 







CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 1-£, 151 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 





fe mn aS 
FEEDING RACKS made of pipe are ideal. On the A. E. Vanderhoof 
ranch at Woodlake, California, they also like to use armed services 
ship-landing ladders for attractive and serviceable farm fences. 
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Put strength in your 
fence with steel 


Steel fences are safer and require little mainte- 
nance. They also add to appearance of a farm. 


by F. Leland Elam 


bles cut production costs be- 

cause they seem to never 
wear out. They can stand for years 
without ever having need of one 
stroke of repairs. They take abuse 
from the meanest animal, while 
wood and wire will not. Pipe and 
cable are easily coated with a sil- 
ver rust preventive paint which 
adds a feature of cleanliness and 
brightness to the dairy. 

Here are a few ideas on con- 
struction of such fences. 

This type of fencing not only is 
used around the holding and rest- 
ing corrals at the milking barn, 
but for feed corrals, bull pens, 
calf rearing pens, and other places. 

Making the gate so that it will 
not give at the corners under 


Pites'c made of pipe and ca- 


pressure from strong animals calls 
for corner bracing if the job is 
done correctly. A. E. Vanderhoof, 
a California dairyman, uses a tri- 
angular shaped piece of plate steel 
into each corner of the 


welded 


gate to construct a durable unit. 

Dick Hart, also of California, 
points up the fact that turnbuckles 
set in fences in which cables are 
used are the best means of tight- 
ening cables. They are also help- 
ful when loosening them should 
the demand arise. 

Turnbuckles at the corner and 
gate posts make it possible to 
string the cablés through a long 
line of posts without the necessity 
of having a means of tightening 
at each one. If any sag should de- 
velop, the turnbuckle can be used 
to correct it. A broken cable can 
be replaced and tightened quickly 
and easily. 

A gate of steel on pastures is 
found to be quite desirable. An- 
other Californian, Dio F. Koetitz, 
has such a gate constructed from 
scrap pipe for a cost of $5. 

The upright piece on which the 
hinges are mounted is 2%-inch 
pipe, and the remainder of the gate 
is made of 1%-inch pipe. Each 
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PIPE GATE, simple and inexpensive. Note the strong angle brac- 
ing. This gate is in use on the Faith Ranch, Modesto, California. 
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PIPE AND CABLE make a perm- 
anent fence for the bull exercising 
yard on the Gee Ranch, California. 


union of the pipe is electric weld- 
ed.. The gate bracing whith gives 
it an exceptional strength from 
end°to end, is a series of pipes 
welded in at an angle from top to 
bottom. Slanted’as they are, they 
give the gate great strength. 
Gate ‘and corner’ posts are gen- 
erally found to be the best if 4- 
or 5-inch pipe is used, with inter- 
mediate posts and horizontal rails 
of 2- or 3-inch diameter. Some 
dairymen find salvaged railroad 
track makes excellent posts. 


Of course, the over-all construc- 
tion plan for such fences will vary 
with the dairyman’s own ideas and 
needs. But it must be remembered 
that welding of the posts and the 
cross rails together is a must, and, 
of course, the cheapest way of 
handling the construction. 

The most general application of 
cables to the fences is two cables 
between the top rail and three be- 
low the half way rail. If pipe sup- 
ply is short, a cable quite often 
takes the place of the half-way 
rail. Holes for the cables are us- 
ually cut on 8-inch centers, but 
that can vary, also. Twelve inches 
between the ground and lower ca- 
ble is considered most practical. 

It has also been found that feed 
racks made out of pipe are the 
least expensive in the long run. 
Vanderhoof has feed racks made 
of pipe, and he says they can’t be 
beat. He, like many others, has 
also found that ladders used to 
descend down the side of ships 
make top notch fencing when 
stretched between steel posts and a 
top rail. Such fencing. is bought 
as surplus at a nominal fee. 

Wesley Clark of California, who 
also uses the ladder for fencing, 
has found use for another unit of 
surplus material. He cut in half 
the pipe frame used to stretch 
beds on in ships, and mounted 
each half as a gate for workmen 
to use at certain places around 
his corrals. 

Dick Hart, who doesn’t know 
what a fence repair job is on his 
dairy, has carried the use of steel 
into his breeding barn, milking 
barn, and nursery barn. All stan- 
chions and fencing on either side 
are made of pipe. The use of steel 
is even carried into the locking 
devices on the stanchions. Cows 
find it impossible to damage the 
stanchions and get out of them 
because the steel does not give. 

What are the costs for such 
fencing? It can vary, depending on 
available supply of materials, and 


TURNBUCKLES anaied it easy to 
tighten cables in fences on the 
Dick Hart Dairy, Visalia, Calif. 


different sections of the country. 
Most dairyméen in the Western 
states report a cost of about $1 
per running foot. It may seem 
high, but considering the fact that 
such fences apparently never wear 
out or deteriorate unless they are 
constructed of too light a material, 
the price is not too much. Because 
of the smoothness of the .construc- 
tion, animals rarely injure them- 
selves on such fences, They also 
add measurably to the appearance 
of the dairy. 





Farm prices throw the 
price prognosticators 


The downward trend of farm 
prices in recent years have clouded 
the crystal ball of those economists 
who hold to the popular theory 
that consumer income makes 
prices, according to F. A. Pearson 
and W. I. Myers of Cornell. 


“For the last four years,” they 
point out, “prognosticators have 
been predicting that, because con- 
sumer incomes were rising, farm 
prices would also rise. Both the 
predictions and the explanations 
were wrong. The batting average 
of the soothsuyers declined and 
some of them should have been 
shipped back to the minor leagues. 


“The forecasters are now pre- 
dicting that farm prices will de- 
cline for the next two to five 
years. Such forecasts are not 
made on the basis of any great 
fundamental research on what 
makes price. They are merely pro- 
jections into the future of that 
which happened the last four 
years. At the recent outlook con- 
ference the age-old explanation of 
overproduction was used in ex- 
plaining this pessimistic outlook 
for farm prices.” 

Pearson and Myers advise that 
when one must make a forecast of 
something that does not repeat 
itself with regularity, the safest 
procedure is to project into the 
future whatever just happened. 
“If this procedure is followed, the 
forecaster will be right more than 
half of the time. These forecasts 
should be followed by the time- 
honored explanations. Rising prices 
should be attributed to consumer 
incomes and falling prices to over- 
production.” 

Farmers, they further advise, 
should be skeptical of the “de- 
mand” or income theory of prices 
because (1) demand for a com- 
modity as measured by wages or 
income is only one of many de- 
mand factors affecting price; and 
(2) wages are costs as far as 
farmers are concerned. 
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(“Dairying is much easier 
and my profits are greater 
since | installed my new 


_DARI-KOOL BULK COOLER!” J 
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says 

Mr. LEONARD BOLS 
Morris, Illinois 

Pres. Mazon P.M.A. Local 


MILK MAY BE 
POURED OR PIPED 
INTO THE COOLER 













The 1CE-BANK Cooler that 
Outperforms them All! 





Alse avaiiuble in 100, 150, 200, 250, 400, 500, 600 
and 700 golion capacities. 


Cools Milk Fast and Economically 
— and NEVER FREEZES Milk 


Milk is cooled to below 38° in less than one hour 
—assuring a lower bacteria count and better milk. 


Model Shown is DKS — 
300 (300 gations) 






DARI-KOOL tanks are much easier to clean because 
the inner milk tank — with its moist, refrigerated 
side walls, retards the formation of milk stone. 
DARI-KOOL tanks are stainless steel — inside and 
out (not painted black iron). The rugged 10 gauge 
steel frame and bulge-proof milk tank assure ac- 
curate calibration and correct payment for the milk. 
DARI-KOOLs are electronically calibrated. 
Compare them all and you'll choose a farm-proven, 
guaranteed DARI-KOOL—America's largest selling 
bulk milk cooler. 


MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS 


DARI-KOOL’'S ICE-BANK 
AND GLACIAL WATERFALL 
ASSURE FAST, ECONOMI- 
CAL COOLING 


Cutawey drowing shows how 
DARI-KOOLS ice-cold glacial 
waterfall flows down all sides and 
bottom of milk tonk. A lorge re- 
serve ice bork assures on ample 
supply of ice-woter. Milk is cooled 
faster thon by any other method. 







Send for new booklet ‘How fo Choose the RIGHT Bulk Cooler’’ ‘ 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis., Dept. 83 


Please send — without obligation to me — complete 
infor motion about DARI-KOOL Bulk Coolers 
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g where. See your neor- 

§ by decler today or mait Town RFD 
§ coupon for facts and 
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"KING COWS 


Ki GENTLED”’ 
INSTANTLY! 







Now, you can afford. a MEYER HAY 

CONDITIONER. Cuts curing time in 

half... stems dry fast as leaves... remain 

soft and pliable .. . hay retains color, pro- 

tein and up to 300% more carotene (Vita- 

min A). Hay can be put up same day. 

Danger of sun-burning and rain spoilage 

reduced. New LOW PRICED MODELS 

can be used with your present mower. its hind fegs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
New Detachable Mower Model—excella | Somes" inary Sate, aman Snes 


all others. back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
Write for FREE Folder and Prices Today! when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. ($13.95 


west of the Reckies). U.S. Pat. 
MEYER MFG. CO. 


2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend 
BOX 3763 MORTON, ILLINOIS 


« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing mew Basler Cattle Genti-izer sately 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen 
tle pressure that prevents cow from moving 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 


CAEN HAVEN WIS 
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Cut and store the same day 


with a [Loven Hay Drier 


You get better hay greener hay 
with more leay more feeding value 
when you barn cure With a 
Louden hay drier your hay has higher 
protein content You save up to 
aU on grain ravions 
PRE-FAB STEEL moisture 
swell your Louden 
you for years! 


RUST-PROOF 
cant rot, warp or! 
Hay Drier serves 


for free literoture Louden 
) 4 s tory, ot 


Send coupon 
r ‘ ) 
os Loudens 


M 9 Fo t s we 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 
45 West Court, Fairfield, lowa « Branch, Albany, WN. Y. 


literature at no obligation 
Milking Parlor Stalls 
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INSEMIKIT'S ALL-NEW 
1956 72 PAGE CATALOG 


Contam, the most up-to-dote line 


WRITE TODAY / 


. ma 


Better Your Position 


by learning how to Artificial Insem- 
inate (breed). All details from the 
Also to diagnose 
pregnancy—diagnose and treat dis- 





bull to the cows 


eases pertaining to the reproductive 


organs. Write 


Graham Scientific Breeding School 
Dept. HD, 216 E. 10th St., KANSAS CITY 6, Me, 
Serving cattlomen coast to coast since 1909" 





THE BEST HEREC ARe 
LOW -VACUUM 


¢C HORE-BOY 7g 


PIPELINE 


MILKING SYSTEMS ¢ 


Chore-Boy's gentle, low-vecuum in- ] 
creases milk production up te 10% ° 
— reduces work up te 


® LONG. AND SHORT-TUBE MILKERS 

® PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 

@ MILKING PARLORS @ RELEASERS 
Send today for your FREE DAIRY BARN 

PLAN KIT Write Department 33 
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FARMER FEEDER CO ine 
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YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis, 








New regulations for 


frozen 


semen 


If a bull's semen is frozen, he must be blood-typed 
at the owner's expense. When 10 or more ampuls of 
semen are sold, a “transfer of ownership” is needed, 


by H. A. Herman 


SED regulations became 
R ettetive January 1 to gov- 
ern the use of frozen semen 
used for the artificial insemination 
of registered dairy cattle These reg- 
ulations were drawn up by the Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Association in 
cooperation with the American 
Dairy Science Association and the 
National Association of Artificial 
Breeders. 

The very nature of frozen semen 
makes it necessary that responsi- 
bility be fixed and precautions be 
set forth to safeguard the iden- 
tity of such semen. Every pure- 
bred breeder and every artificial 
breeding organization, technicians 
included, should become familiar 
with the new regulations. In brief, 
they provide: 

1. All bulls used must be offi- 
cially blood-typed, at the owner’s 
expense, and recorded in the breed 
registry office. This provision will 
aid in identifying questionable off- 
spring long after a sire is dead. 

2. Each ampul of frozen semen 
must be permanently labeled, giv- 
ing the full name and registry 
number of the sire. Most organi- 
zations use a code system to des- 
ignate the date of collection. Be- 
cause they are made up in. advance 
of collection, it is not practical in 
many cases to date the ampuls. 

Equipment is available for per- 
manently labeling ampuls. If iden- 
tification of an ampul cannot be 
verified, it must be destroyed. An 
ampul with enough semen for one 
service is designated a container. 

3. An inventory of all frozen se- 
men, by breed and by sire, must 
be kept by all individuals or or- 
ganizations freezing semen. 

4. Many private herd owners 
are having semen collected, proc- 
essed, frozen, and stored by bull 
studs. This is a type of “custom 
business” that is growing. It is 
basically sound because of the ex- 
perience and available equipment 
the bull stud can provide. How- 
ever, any bull stud, or any indi- 
vidual, freezing semen for others 
must report the fact to the breed 
registry office. 

5. When frozen semen is used 
the fact must be noted on the 
breeding receipt. On uniform re- 
ceipt forms of the future, there 
will be a space to indicate the 
use of frozen semen. 

6. When-~a sire from which se- 
men has been frozen, dies, or is 
sold, the owner or lessee must re- 
port to the breed association the 
number of ampuls of frozen se- 
men from the sire in his possession 
or ownership at time of the sire’s 
death or sale. 

It is of interest, in connection 
with this provision, to note that 


most beef breeds require sémen to 
be destroyed when a bull dies, 


Transfer of ownership .. . 


One of the new and somewhat 
unique provisions in the new reg- 
ulations is: When frozen semen 
from any registered sire, living or 
dead, is sold in quantities of 10 or 
more ampuls in one transaction, a 
transfer of ownership of this se- 
men may be required. Where less 
than 10 ampuls are sold in one 
transaction, it is optional with the 
owner as to whether or not they 
are transferred. 

Between-herd matings using froz- 
en semen and where less than 10 
ampuls are involved, may be han- 
died by a transfer with the breed 
registry office or the “between- 
herds” certificate may be used. 

These regulations provide that 
where one semen-producing busi- 
ness is buying frozen semen from 
another as a regular procedure, no 
transfer of ownership is required. 
Likewise, if a semen producing busi- 
ness supplies semen to an insemi- 
nating business (distributor) using 
the breeding receipt forms of the se- 
men producing business, no trans- 
fer is required. If frozen semen is 
used in the usual manner for liq- 
uid semen, these regulations do not 
change the operations of bull studs 
approved by the Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association. They do en- 
deavor, however, to fix responsi- 
bility of ownership for frozen se- 
men no matter who owns it. 

The fact that a breeder virtually 
“buys” a sire when he obtains a 
supply of frozen semen well justi- 
fies a transfer of ownership of the 
semen in cases where individuals 
or corporations are dealing with 
each other. 

Because the owner of purchased 
frozen semen may sell some of it 
to another breeder also, is ample 
reason for requiring a transfer and 
recording in breed registry office. 

The transfer fee is $5 for each 
registered transfer of semen, irre- 
spective of the quantity involved, 
and is uniform for all breeds. 

The regulations governing artifi- 
cial insemination are a tribute to 
the spirit of cooperation existing 
between the breed registry organi- 
zations and all interested in the 
artificial insemination program. 

Honesty and integrity, and as- 
suming of responsibility by repu- 
table artificial insemination organi- 
zations have made it possible for 
this program to grow and be gov- 
erned largely by those persons in- 
volved in carrying out its objec- 
tives. It is a program that re- 
quires full confidence of the herd 
owner at all times. 

If this confidence is abused or 
weakened the program will suffer. 
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Money Saving 
Mastitis Treatment 
ow Fourie Gan pinee 


During our ist hun- 
dred and ten years 
serving dairymen, 
we have seen many 
changes. But not 
one has ever been 
quite so exciting as 
the introduction of ~ 

the new Selecta G. W. Hanford 
multi-shot syringe for the treat- 
ment of Mastitis. 

It is, by all odds, the 
velopment since Penicillin! 

Selecta is actually four syringes 
in one, and the low price — less 
than any four single doses —is 
only the first place you save! With 
Selecta, ALL the medication gets 
into the udder where it can do the 
job! 

Selecta saves time! Being 4-in-1 
and so handy, all other applicators 
seem “left-hand” by comparison. 

Choose from two formulae: One 
has 2,000,000 units of Penicillin 
plus Streptomycin, two Sulfas, Pa- 

ain and Cobalt. The other has 
,000 Penicillin units plus Strep- 
tomycin, two Sulfas and Papain. 

Selecta doses are mechanically 
metered. You can apply more than 
one shot in 6cc multiples. The 
choice is yours! 

For better, faster and more eco- 
nomical Mastitis treatment, see 
and try Selecta now! 
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“FREIGHT PREPAID 


© PERMANENT 
© ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 


TIM 


CALF FEEDER 
(Feeds 18 head) 
Model #10 $595° 


8’ 2” Long PREPAID 


CENTRAL STATES SALES CO 
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A i <> Automatic 





At last, a low cost, in automatic cattle oiler, one 
that animals can't tear-up, and won't wear out. Priced 
so low you can't afford to be without them. Easy to 
install. Attach to eny post, anywhere. No service prob- 
lems. Just fill ‘em and forget ‘em. Se we 





Accept This “FREE TRIAL” OFFER! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Illustrated 
Literature, quantity prices, and 30-Day Trial Pian. 


FARNAM CO. Dept. 41, 8701 M. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR, 








AIROSPRAYER 


* PORTABLE 

* NO COMPRESSION TANK 
REQUIRED 

* SPRAYS DIRECT FROM 
CONTAINER 


One man portability iets you do a 
quicker spraying job. ideal for 
cattle, trees, 

gardens. 










Made by the manufacturers of the 
original Airosprayer. Still the finest 
hand sprayer made. 






Attach this Order to Letter or Card with 
Name and Address 

Send me an Airosprayer ($7.95 ppd. or 
Cc. ©. D. ples charges) 
—._ Send me Power Ciswpenyee ($133.95 com- 
~ with 1¥2 h. p. Continental engine, 
F. O. B. Neod: desha. 

on Power 


Send me fi i 
Rirewroyer——Aivespreyer —-and name 










AIROSPRAYER COMPANY 


DEPT. D NEODESHA, KANSAS 














by R. H. Grummer 


Parakeratosis can 
cause trouble 


HIS big, complicated word 
has been tossed around 
among hog producers quite a 
bit lately. Many of us have trou- 
ble pronouncing it. One fellow 
asked why a more simple word 
isn’t used to name this disease, 
called parakeratosis. Good idea! 
Here’s an attempt to explain 


how to pronounce it. The first 
part, “para,” sounds just like “pair 
ah.” The second part, “kera,” 


rhymes with the first part like 
“care ah.” The next part, “to,” 
sounds like “toe,” and “sis” sounds 
like the first part of “sister.” So 
you have “pair-ah-care-ah-toe-sis” 
with the emphasis on pair, care, 
and toe; now say it real fast. 

Although the name is a tongue 
twister, the disease is rather easily 
controlled. But unless it is con- 
trolled it may cause considerable 
damage to a herd of hogs. 

A few of the more common 
questions and answers about the 
disease follow: 
~How can one tell if a hog has 
parakeratosis or mange? 

The two are very similar in 
some respects. In both cases the 
hog’s skin looks rough, dry, and 
generally unthrifty. However, para- 
keratotic pigs frequently develop 
by far the more severe skin dis- 
order where eventually the dead 
skin will crack and a bloody serum 
oozes out. The skin lesions usually 
develop much faster with parakera- 
tosis than with mange, and hogs 
having parakeratosis often lose 
considerable weight in a every 
short time, whereas pigs having 
mange seldom lose weight rapidly. 

Mangy pigs spend much time 
scratching themselves, whereas 
parakeratotic pigs do little scratch- 
ing until the old dead skin is being 
sloughed off. 

Will mange treatments help cure 
parakeratosis? 

Common mange treatments have 
had little, if any, beneficial effect 
on parakeratosis. In fact, some 
have tended to make it worse. A 
light oil might hasten the slough- 
ing of the old skin once the pig 
gets over parakeratosis. 

Can a hog have mange and para- 
keratosis at the same time? 

Yes, at least during the early 
stages of parakeratosis. 

At what age do hogs get para- 
keratosis? 

Probably hogs of all ages get 
parakeratosis in one form or an- 
other. Matyre hogs have not been 
reported as having parakeratosis, 
but the sows in herds with para- 
keratotic pigs have been observed 
to have dry, leathery skins and 
sparse hair coats. The disease ap- 
pears most frequently among pigs 
between 6 weeks arid 3 months of 
age, although 200-pound hogs have 
developed severe skin lesions. 

Are some breeds more suscep- 
tible than others? 

There appears to be little, if any, 
difference between breeds. The 
scurfy skin might be more notice- 
able in the light-colored breeds, but 
that doesn’t mean they are more 
seriously affected. 

Does pasture prevent it? 

No. Hogs on pasture will de 


velop parakeratosis, alchough not 
as severely as confined hogs. 

What is the best treatment? 

Adding zinc to the ration has 
proved to be effective in prevent- 
ing and curing the disease. Nutri- 
tion authorities recommend adding 
1 pound of zine sulphate per ton 
of complete feed, % pound of zinc 
carbonate, or % pound of zinc 
oxide, Since these quantities are 
so small, they should be mixed 
with about 50 pounds of some 
other ground feed before being 
added to the entire feed mixture. 

High levels of calcium in the 
ration tend to make the disease 
worse when zinc is not added. 

Will a short-time zinc treatment 
prevent or cure the disease? 

This writer does not know of any 
experimentation with short-time 
treatment. It is known that dis- 
eased pigs make rapid improve- 
ment when zinc is added. 

What kind of zinc is used and 
where can it be purchased? 

Several of the zinc salts such as 
zinc sulphate, zinc carbonate, zinc 
oxide and zine chloride have been 
used successfully. 

Some drugstores, veterinarians, 
and feed stores handle one or 
more of the zinc products. Many 
feed manufacturers are now adding 
protective levels of zinc to feeds. 

Is too much zinc harmful? 

Zinc is mildly poisonous, and 
therefore large amounts should not 
be fed. Research has shown that 
the addition of 1,000 parts per 
million of zinc to the ration is not 
noticeably harmful. However, care 
should be taken to use the rec- 
ommended amount and to mix it 
thoroughly with the feed. 

Can zine be given to the hog by 
methods other than with the feed? 

Most of the research has been 
conducted with zinc mixed in the 
feed and little is known about 
other methods of administration. 
Some of the tests with injection 
have proved unsatisfactory. 

Should zinc be fed to all switie? 

If a herd has been troubled 
with parakeratosis it would be wise 
to feed additional zinc to hogs of 
all ages. Pig starters and creep 
feeds that are used while pigs are 
nursing their mothers should prob- 
ably contain tvo or three times 
the amount of zinc recommended 
for weaned pig rations. Zinc is a 
low-cost supplement and gives eco- 
nomical protection against a dis- 
ease that might be costly if it is 
not controlled. 





Top Brown Swiss record 


Gypsy F’s Wallace Gertrude, an 
11-year-old registered Brown Swiss 
cow owned by N. E. Leep, Lowell, 
Ind., recentiy completed a lactation 
in which she produced 26,351.3 
pounds of milk, 4.33 per cent test, 
1,141.4 pounds of butterfat. This is 
the highest record ever made by a 
Brown Swiss cow of her age on 
a two-time milking basis. She is 
the first cow of the breed to pro- 
duce more than 1,100 pounds of 
butterfat in one year on twice 
daily milking. 
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ROOK HILL FARMS 





Girton Farm Tank users continually 
tell us about the fast cooling and 
low operating cost they enjoy. 








Write for descriptive bulletin show- 
ing how quickly a Girton Tank will 
fully pay for itself. 















GIRTON MFG. CO. 


Walnut St., Millville, Pa 














— Quality Black and White — 
DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
IN ALBUMS 
Per Rol! 

8 Exposures 12 Exposures 

Send for Full Information and Free Mailing Bag 
M.K.C. PHOTO SERVICE 

P. 0. BOX 810, RYE, NEW YORK 




















EARN YOUR GIFTS 


SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To 
NEIGHBORS, DAIRYMEN 
Write Today To 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Calhoun Bunk Feeder 


FOR GREEN FEEDING OR FILLING 
PTO DRIVEN 


Handies ANY 


Grain, Forage 
or Silage 


FRIENDS, 














Variable 
unloading 
speeo 

e Equipped with 3 beaters—handles any size 
load. Dry hay no problem 
« Elevating Conveyor in front of box 
eAvsilable as beater-unloader without Con 
veyor. Uniloads in rear tor blower 
e Works equa o fill silo or pit 
PTO FALSE ENDGATE UNLOADER 
Operates Off Any Tracter PTO 
 UNLOADS ANY 





and at any 


or standing still 


yads on move 
speed. False en igate operated from rear. Remov 
able power shal Fite any barge type box 
Ask your oral or write us For literature 
CALHOUN MFG. CO.. INC 
Dept. HD-5106 Cedar Falls, towa 











Choose 
RED SEAL... 


It’s Built 
for the Job 


only de you seve in maintenance costs by 
choosing the right engine in the first place; you 
alse clinch the advantage of having water 
where and when you need if, all season long 

. and this may make all the difference 
between black ink and red. Continental Red 
Seal irrigation power is the product of engine 
experience dating from 1902. it is available 
for use on all standard fuels, including Diesel 
oll and LPG, and it's backed by service and 
genvine Red Seal ports from coast to coast. 





Sprinkler irrigation system on the Wilson farm, 
Continental Red Seal 
Mode! M-363 operating on natural gas drives 


Lexington, Nebraska 


the deep well pump 


There's @ big difference between rolling @ cor 
ever @ smooth highwey, with frequent rests 
end plenty of coasting, and dragging a heavy 
stream of water up from the depths of the earth, 
heur after hour, day after dey, and week after 
week. Thet’s why if pays, when leying ovt 
your irrigation program, to choose power engi- 


neered and built for the really tough jobs. Not 












Tells how to convert wood waste with a 


FITCHBURC CHIPPER 


Livestock bedding 





weoD into | Poultry litter 
\CHI9S te Orchard mulch 
YOUR FARM! Models available for as little as $960. 
= m| Send postcard for free folder. Address Dept. H-56, 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERING 


(CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Don't let them 
cut your 


iain off! 


1 you re sage 


with 


‘SURECLOR 


me ves WEEK! 


Don’t risk having your woter supply shut 
off by the Health Authorities! SURECLOR is 
the miracle feeder that adds chlorine in 
to your woter 











[HE AEROVENT MAW HELPED US PLAN 
R HAY DRYING 10 DO A JOB! 






0. K. 









‘ " 
WE KNOW WE CAN STORE PALATABLE HAY 
AND PUT ON GAINS repent 





just the right omovunts 
automatically! 


SURECLOR KILLS — 
all these water-borne germs that harm live- 
stock: anthrax, TB, glonders, cholera, stom- 
ach ond intestinal worms! 


Mid. by PADDOCK of TEXAS, DALLAS 


MAIL THE COUPON - get the facts! 


CLAYTON MARK & CO., 
Notional Distributors of SURECLOR 
1900 Dempster St, Evenston, ill 
Please send the FREE illustrated book on 
SURECLOR and the name of my decler 
Name 


Address 


system 


AEROVENT War! 





SERV 
AEROVENT FAN AND EQUIPSLENT, INC. 


P.O. BOX 28, DEPT. HD 

















City Zone State 


“AMERICA’S SECURITY IS YOUR SECURITY.” 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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A BEAUTIFUL LAWN requires care. For best results, apply 
fertilizer in early spring, with additional treatments in the fall. 


Maintain lawn 
with seed and fertilizer 


To keep that beautiful carpet of thick, green 


grass, test your soil, 


apply enough fertilizer, 


and keep it mowed to a height of 1% inches. 


by H. R. Kemmerer 


that is thick, green, and at- 
tractive. Too often, however, 
we have weeds or dead spots which 
put a blight on the entire land- 
scape setting for our farm house. 
Don’t be discouraged. You don’t 
have to dig every weed out by the 
roots. Chances are you won't have 
to reseed the entire lawn either. 
If your lawn is large, have your 
soil tested to find if you need any 
nitrogen, phosphorus, or potash. 


Apply 10-10-10... 


If the nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash are low, you will want to 
make sure the grass has feed to 
grow on. The usual system is to 
apply 20 pounds of 10-10-10 fer- 
tilizer or similar analysis to every 
1,000 square feet of lawn area. It 
should be applied in early spring 
(March or early April) and again 
in the fall (late September). 

High nitrogen is desired because 
it is the nutrient that produces 
luxurious dark green foliage. 

If phosphorus and potash are 
high and nitrogen is low, a straight 
inorganic nitrogen fertilizer like 
ammonium sulfate may be applied. 
Regardless of which nitrogen car- 
rier is used, you should never ap- 
ply more than two pounds of ac- 
tual nitrogen per 1,000 square feet 
of lawn area. 

Where either or both phosphorus 
and potash are necessary, they 
may be applied in the form of mu- 
riate of potash or superphosphate. 
Use the amounts recommended by 
the soil tester. 

Soybean meal, activated sewage 
sludge, and other organic nitrogen 
carriers may be used on the lawn 
but you should apply them only 
as a source for a small supply 
of nitrogen during the summer 


FB cise admires a lawn 





The author is an extension specialist 
in landscape gardening, University of 
Ilinois. 


months. The organic fertilizers do 
not release their nitrogen rapidly 
enough to be of value for use by 
the grass in spring and fall when 
it is growing rapidly. 

If you use an organic nitrogen 
carrier, apply it to the soil at the 
rate of 2 or 3 pounds of actual ni- 


.trogen per 1,000 square feet. Al- 


ways use it as an addition and not 
a substitute for inorganic nitrogen. 

Lawns do not respond to fer- 
tilization if they are acid. You 
should have your soil tested at 
least once every four years. If 
your soil is acid, the soil test re- 
port will tell you how much lime 
to apply to sweeten the soil. 

After fertilization in the spring, 
you should get your mower sharp- 
ened so that you will be prepared 
to mow the grass when it starts 
growing. To have a good mowing 
program, your grass should never 
be clipped closer than 1% inches 
from the ground. Also, it should 
be mowed whenever it gets 1% 
inches higher than the level to 
which it is to be clipped. 


Mow 1'4 inches high .. . 


Close clipping removes all the 
grass foliage and thus slows its 
recovery after mowing. It is dur- 
ing this period of recovery that 
weeds become established. If you 
let your grass get too long before 
clipping, the remaining grass will 
be injured when it is exposed to 
the hot sun. Letting the grass get 
too long also tends to make it lose 
its dense cover over the ground 
when ‘it is mowed. 

Mow your grass in early spring 
as soon as it gets 3 or 4 inches 
high, Mow it the same way 
throughout the fall until it doesn’t 
grow anymore. 

If you mow your grass in the 
manner previously described, you 
will not have to worry too much 
about weeds. The inch and a half 
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For Preserving Silage 
For Sweetening Feeds 





OVER 3 5% 
Blackstrap Molasses 


(DEHYDRATED) 


The easy way to use mo- 
lasses. Dry, free flowing, 
no waste. Takes less, 
costs less because it’s 
concentrated. Write for 
folder. 


FREE... 
Magnetic Breeding Calculator 


if you send local feed dealer’s name. 

















I Hoard’s Dairyman 
Helps You. . . 
IT WILL ALSO HELP 


YOUR DAIRY FARM 
FRIENDS 





Take Their Orders 
for Subscriptions 
and 
Earn Valuable Gifts 





Write for list of Merchandise and 
full Details today te 


Circulation Manager 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


UNLOAD FOR LESS 





























Low initial cost—low 

upkeep because of exclusive design 
features by Flinchbaugh 

—the pioneer in 

wagon unloaders. 





False End Unloader with 
“xtra-flex" long-lasting 
cable. Exclusive Big Di- 
ameter spool eliminates 
cable damage. 


This is only one of the famous 
Flinchbaugh Unloaders. Canvas 
type and chain pull false ends also 
available. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION on America's 
most complete line of Wagon Unloading Equipment. 
ost See eee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe 
The FLINCHBAUGH Company 


Eberts Lane, York, Po. Dept. & 


Please send information and prices on your 
lete line of Unt. ders. 





r 


Name ......ce+eseeee De cesess rec ceeves eeerree 


WII, on goo ence cc erie e 08 00 0400 Ms ctesvoce 





cover is sufficient to shade out 
germinating weed seed. Weeds 
will, however, germinate and grow 
in bare spots in your lawn. 

Most of the weeds that do get 
started in an established lawn can 
be killed, or at least kept from 
spreading with weed killers, if they 
are applied when weeds are small. 

The tops of dandelions can be 
killed with 2,4-D if it is applied 
before the flowers go to seed. New 
tops which may develop from the 
roots can also be killed. Plantain 
and most other broadleaf weeds 
can also be killed with 2,4-D. Sev- 
eral applications at weekly inter- 
vals are usually necessary for the 
control of chickweed. Apply the 
2,4-D as soon .as the chickweed 
turns green in the spring. Follow 
manufacturer’s directions. 

Crabgrass can be controlled with 
potassium cyanate and phenyl mer- 
cury acetate applied in June. How- 
ever, they don’t always give effec- 
tive killing and are quite expen- 
sive if a large area needs treat- 
ment. Crabgrass will not be a 
problem if the grass is not cut 
shorter than 1% inches. 

The last maintenance problem of 
any consequence on the farm lawn 
is mole control. If you have moles, 
you should kill the grubs and oth- 
er insects in the lawn soil. So do- 
ing will cause the moles to search 
for food in other areas. Chlordane 
applied anytime when the ground 
isn’t frozen at the rate of % of a 
pound of actual chlordane per 1,000 
square feet will kill the soil insects. 

Rolling the lawn in early spring 
will help press sod that has heaved 
during the winter back in contact 
with the soil. Rolling is desirable 
but not absolutely necessary. 

Most farm lawns are too large 
for watering. If you water yours, 
make sure that you get the soil 
moist to a depth of 6 inches. 








Claims for gas tax 
refunds due soon 


Keep records to verify your gas 
tax exemption claims, is the advice 
to farmers from Russell C. Har- 
rington, commissioner of internal 
revenue, following the signing by 
the President of the law which is 
expected to cut about $60 million 
a year from farm motor fuel taxes. 

Regulations relating to the new 
law will be issued as soon as pos- 
sible, Mr. Harrington promised, 
and the first refund payments will 
cover gasoline used and purchased 
in the first six months of 1956. 
Thereafter refunds will be made 
annually for the one-year period 
from July 1 to the following June 
30. Sufficient records should be 
kept to verify accuracy of claims. 

“To get his refund, a farmer will 
have to file his claim after June 
30’ and before October 1,” he 
stated. “Claims are to be made on 
Form 2240 and are to be filed with 
the U. S. District Director of In- 
ternal Revenue for the farmer’s 
district. The form will be available 
after June 1 at Internal Revenue 
offices, county agricultural agents, 
and many banks and post offices. 
Refunds will be limited to the fed- 
eral tax on gasoline which is used 
by a farmer for farming purposes, 
in carrying on a trade or busi- 
_ aes 

A farmer also may request a re- 
fund of the tax on any gasoline 
whieh is used on his farm by a 
custom operator or Sy a neighbor 
in connection with cultivating the 
soil or raising or harvesting any 
agricultural or horticultural com- 
modity. No refunds are collectible 
on highway transportation. Farm- 
ers also are given special relief 
from the federal excise tax on 
diesel fuel and special motor fuels 
used for farming purposes, 
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NO MORE FIDDLING AROUND WITH TEMPORARY MASTITIS RELIEF 


ea \ once and for all 


eliminate the major 
cause of 
mastitis 





Now ... you can prevent the “costly curse" 
of mastitis . . . not just continually fight to 
cure it! Stop the major cause of mastitis 
before it starts... by milking with a Marlow 
and eliminating the teat cup creep, tug, pull 
and strain of harsh, high vacuum. Don't treat 
«+ prevent ...and watch your production 
and profits climb with a healthier herd. 


and Pipeline 
Systems 


Perfected 10” low vac- 
uum patented action of 
a Marlow Milker pro- 
tects the tender fissves 
of teats and udders. 








MARLOW MILKERS 
DEPT. H, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Send Free Booklet [] Send Parlor & Pipeline Info. ) 










you CAN 
EALTHIEY 
ps AND ™ 
mastitis FREE 
marrow WAY: 








NAME sasapstonainsigia <= 
ADDRESS 


i er Tain 
Check if you'd like to be a Marlow Dealer [_] 


Get Better Silage 
»»+ EVERY TIME 


For years the most 




































widely used silage pre- 
servative in Europe . 
now proven best for all 
U.S. forage crops 


Read what dairy men 
say about Kylage 






KYLAGE COSTS LESS because you use only 342 
to 5 Ibs. of Kylage per ton of silage compared 
to 8 to 12 Ibs. for ordinary chemical preserva- 
tives. Kylage is free-flowing, non-irritating 
... no dust or fumes. ‘It aids natural fermen- 
tation to make good silage better. 

KYLAGE is packed in easy-to-handle 50 Ib. 
bags. 

FREE FOLDER tells how Kylage gives you better 


silage at less cost. Send for your copy today. 








TROJAN POWDER COMPANY - CHEMICAL SALES DIV 


Dept. A, 17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Please send me Free Kylage Folder ond name of 
neores! dealer. 


er re 
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Name of nearest farm decler 


CHEMICALS OF QUALITY SINCE 1905 


Ask your State College about 
Kylage or write U.S.D.A. Ex 
perimental Station, Belt 
Maryland 


DEALERS: Some territories still available. 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 





s your home 
a sate home? 





A GOOD SAFETY PRACTICE: Provide a place for toys 
and teach children to pick them up. Mend broken toys. 


by Margaret Speers 


‘YARELESS parents, not diseases, are the 
chief cause of deaths among children 
each year! But the monster blamed in 

rY t of the 


se cases is accident! 
from the 


Take a look at a few statistics 
1955 edition of “Accident Facts" published 
by the National Safety Council. Accidents 
ok the lives of 11,121 children aged 1 to 14 


makes accidents a 
children than the five 


This 
rreater threat to your 
worst childhood diseases combined. 

A look at farm resident statistics shows 
that in 1954, 14,000 farm people were killed 

accidents than occurred in 
any other major industry 
ber killed, 5,900 were motor-vehicle deaths 
which occurred off-the-farm. But 3,500 acci- 
lent deaths were right in the farm home and 
}800 more occurred at work on the farm 


1Oc 
LYO2 


years in 


more deaths 


itside the house 


Tractors take toll... 

about 700 tractor accident deaths 
per yeal ind it’s a startling fact that 11 
of the victims are children under 5; 
5 per children 5 to 9 years 


There are 


per cent 


inother cent are 


f age. That’s 112 children under 9 years 
f age killed in tractor accidents each year. 
Put a name on one of the statistics—call 
t your own John or Susan or Tom. What 


would life be without your lively boy or 
girl? Ask yourself: Am I doing all I can to 
protect my children, to keep them safe? 
here is no magic vaccine or expensive cap- 
sule that will keep children free from acci- 


dents. But, we, the parents, can, with some 


effort, drastically reduce accident deaths 
among our children—and ourselves. 
Safety is our business .. . 

Don't kid yourself—accidents don’t just 
happen, they are caused. Often the causes 
can be traced back to us parents—-our care- 
lessness, negligence, thoughtlessness. 


each of us! We have to 
rate down to a minimum. 


So it is up to 


bring the accident 





ASKING FOR A FALL simply because she can't 
where she is going. Falls are the chief cause 
f the accidental deaths in our homes each year. 





Of the total num- ° 


How can we accomplish this important task? 

First, by setting a good example with 
safety-conscious behavior every day. 

Second, by accepting full responsibility for 
the safety of our children; 

Third, by ridding our farms and homes of 
every avoidable danger, death trap, and acci- 
dent hazard. 

Fourth, by constantly teaching safety to 
our children from the time they can talk, and 
to other children when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

Fifth, by taking an active part in, and 
initiating, safety programs in our areas. 

Prevention is the key! Let’s begin now, 
in our homes, by putting the accident- 
preventives below, and others, into practice. 


To prevent falls ... 


@ Look where you are going! 

@ Keep stairways, halls leading to steps, 
and steps themselves, well-lighted. Provide 
two-way switches at top and bottom of stairs. 

@ Provide handrails where there are more 
than two steps, indoors or out; be sure the 
uprights of the bannisters are close enough 
so children can’t slide through them. 

@ Repair faulty steps, floor boards at once. 
Securely fasten step mats, carpeting. 

@ Paint top and bottom steps of stairs all 
white to make them easy to see. 

@ Use only ladders in good repair; repair 
dangerous ladders or destroy them. Never 
stand on chairs or boxes when reaching. 

@ Don’t use throw rugs on floors unless 
rugs have proved non-slip backing. 

@ Wipe grease, water, and food particles 
from floors immediately. 

@ Use a mat and handrail in the bathtub. 

@ Fasten window screens and storms se- 
curely so toddlers can’t push them out. 

@ Remove ice and snow from steps and 
walks at once. If ice isn’t removable, sprinkle 
liberally with sand or salt. 

@ Run long electric cords along walls so 
they cannot be tripped over. 





RISKING HIS LIFE and setting a poor example 
for children. This man is acting carelessly. You 
could call him a fool—and you would be right. 


To prevent fires, burns, electrocution .. . 


@ Keep matches and lighters away from 
small children. 

@ Never toss a just-used match, cigarettes, 
cigars, or pipe ashes, which you think are 
out, directly into a wastebasket. Stamp them 
out in an ashtray first. 

@ Never hasten or start fires by throwing 
kerosene or gasoline on them. 

@ Use non-inflammable dry-cleaning fluids. 

@ Never use pennies in fuses. 

@ Repair worn electric cords and shorted 
equipment immediately. 

@ Supply your home with good fire extin- 
guishers; teach the entire family how to use 
them and what to do in case of fire. Have 
an occasional family fire drill. 

@ Check your home’s electric wiring thor- 
oughly-once a year. Have heating plant and 
chimneys inspected and cleaned annually. 

@ Practice using a flashlight (not matches) 
when searching in the dark. 

@ If you smell gas, don’t light a match. 
First thoroughly ventilate the rooms; then 
look for the leak and fix it. Or ventilate 
the rooms and leave the house until the gas 
company or a repair man remedies the leak. 

@ Prevent scalding from hot foods and 
liquids by turning pot handles inward so chil- 
dren cannot grab them. Never put containers 
of hot things where tots may fall into them 
or reach them. 

@ When you use candles, make sure flames 
are not too close to walls, draperies, etc. 

@ Keep electric cords on coffeemakers, 
mixers, toasters, and irons from dangling off 
counters, tables, and ranges where children 
can grab them. 

@ Never use electrical equipment with wet 
hands—that includes the telephone. 

@ Never, under any circumstances, turn a 
light on or off, or plug in a radio, portable 
heater, razor, or hair drier, when you are in 
the bathtub or taking a shower. 

@ Tape over or put plugs in outlets where 
children might poke fingers. THE END 





— 


like this are a 


TURNING STAIRS built-in 
hazard. become a death trap when used 


They 
for storage. Keep them clear and well-lighted. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


the world will again be bird 

populated. But as I write it, 
the robins are just back in the 
yard and the larks are singing in 
the meadows. 

One of the most fascinating 
things in the world, to me, is the 
migration of birds. How do they 
know where to go and when to go 
and how long to stay? Where do 
they get the strength in their tiny 
wings to carry them so many 
miles? 

In the fall, when the wild geese 
fly over and we hear their cries 
in flight, it is a sad and lonely 
sound. But, in the spring when 
they return, it is a lively note 
promising the joys of summer sun- 
shine, grass, flowers, and leaves. 

One of the landscape specialists 
of the Wisconsin University sug- 
gests some special plantings to at- 
tract birds. Catbirds, he says, will 
nest in lilacs, wild plum, or.other 
low bushes. Brown thrashers like 
thick, bushy cover where they can 
nest near the ground and still be 
protected from animals. Bluebirds 
and wrens like sunny places and 
prefer to set up housekeeping in 
trees, post holes, or boxes. 

Planting shrubs that yield ber- 
ries is inviting your bird friends to 
pay you a visit. We have a dwarf 
crab tree that holds its tiny apples 
all year long. Almost without fail, 
a hardy pair of robins will get 
caught in a March snowstorm and 
live on these little crabapples until 
the ground clears and unwary 
worms poke their heads out. 


Bi THE time you read this, 


Oven heights .. . 


When I was first married, I had 
a gas range that stood on four 
long legs and the oven was waist 
high. The next stove I bought had 
top burners at waist height and 
the oven was a stoop-oven. 

The trend is shifting back to the 
waist-high ovens, now, and goody, 
goody, I say in behalf of all those 
women who, like myself, are so 
crippled in the lower spine that to 
put things in and out of a low oven 
and broiler is sheer torture. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture made some recent 
studies on oven heights and found 
that for the average woman (who 
is about 5 feet, 3 inches tall) to 
put a large roast in and out of an 
oven rack 16 inches from the floor 
took 70 per cent more energy than 
on racks 3 feet high. 

Ideally, they found, the gas oven 
bottom should be about 34 inches 
from the floor which puts the low- 
est rack at about 37 inches and 
the broiler rack at about 28 inches. 

This might serve as a guide if 
you’re building a new home or re- 
modeling your own kitchen and 
planning to install a built-in wall 
oven. They’re the trend, now, sepa- 
rate from the cooking unit which 
is a simple affair of four burners 
installed in the handiest location 
in the counter space. 

One thing I know for sure. A 
lot of good engineering could be 
used in planning easy-to-clean heat- 
ing units for the cooking of food. 
My gas range is about 15 years old 
and was certainly manufactured 
before simplicity of cleaning was 
ever thought of. It has the old 
prong burners that I simply defy 
anybody to get completely clean. 

For what it’s worth, though, 
here’s how I attempt to clean mine, 
at least twice a year. I remove 


all the burners and trays and car- 
ry them to the laundry tubs in the 
basement. There I have prepared 
a witches brew of boiling water, 
strong detergent, and ammonia in 
which I soak the trays and burners 
several hours until they can be 
scrubbed off fairly well with a ny- 
lon-bristled brush. 

Of course, you should wear rub- 
ber gloves. You'll need them when 
using that magic jelly-like solu- 
tion they have on the market for 
cleaning ovens. 


Out of the mail bag .. . 


In reply to my suggestion in a 
recent column that it might be fun 
to list our favorite likes and dis- 
likes in foods, we have had some 
interesting letters. 

Mrs. Walter Hunke of Michigan 
says that she could do without all 
meats, particularly lamb, veal, and 
liver. She specially dislikes fish 
in the anchovy, sardine, and her- 
ring-in-sour-cream line. 

She could abolish all desserts ex- 
cept ice cream, strawberry short- 
cake, and blackberry cobbler. Al- 
so white bread, peanut butter, 
sauerkraut, mint-flavored mara- 
schino cherries, cottage cheese, yo- 
gurt, sour-creamed cucumbers, egg- 
plant, and turnips. 

She would choose to eat chicken, 
tomatoes as a vegetable, and black 
coffee as her drink, if she had only 
one choice. She likes parsnips. 

Mrs. Charles Johansen of Illinois 
also rises in defense of parsnips. 

“IT think there is nothing quite 
as delicious in the spring as those 
first parsnips dug from the gar- 
den,” she writes. “I boil them un- 
til nearly done with a little salt 
and sugar. Then, in a frying pan, 
finish to a golden brown, with 
a generous amount of butter. 

Mrs. Johansen could do without 
all desserts except ice cream. She 
doesn’t like liver, but would choose 
beef as her one meat choice. Po- 
tatoes, green string beans, and 
corn-on-the-cob .-.uld be her vege- 
tables. She’d drink only milk and 
eat bread as toast at breakfast. 

This reader says that she has a 
huge appetite and eats all of ev- 
erything she wants, yet has never 
had to worry about diet. She is 5 
feet, 2 inches tall, 44 years old, 
and weighs 108 pounds! 

Mrs. Wilbur Shelley of ,Wiscon- 
sin says that food is her middle 
name but she, too, can do without 
desserts. Other foods that would 
never grace her table are mush- 
rooms, asparagus, and parsnips. 
She could live without potatoes, 
but thinks she’d choose them if 
she could have only one vegetable 
as a steady diet. 

She’d take pork for her meat 
and good old ice-cold milk would 
be her choice of beverage. White 
wheat bread would be her selec- 
tion if she couldn’t have good hot 
biscuits, which she'd prefer. 

“I was a 200-pounder,” Mrs. 
Shelley writes. “I ate like a horse 
because I thought I was a hopeless 
case. But I was put on a reducing 
diet and have only 10 pounds to go 
until I will be down to my normal 
weight and never felt better in my 
life. Give us some ‘diet talk’ one 
of these issues; I'm sure that many 
women would enjoy it.” 

(A splendid article on diets for 
teen-age girls is coming up in a 
future issue, Mrs. Shelley, and all 
mothers can profit from reading it. 
There'll be something for you, too, 
from time to time.—Editor’s note.) 
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VEL’ cleans milking equipment 





CLEAN! FAST! 


EASILY! 





Only clean milking equipment will deliver Grade-A milk! With 100% 
non-alkaline Vel, there’s no milkstone — no hard brushing! 





Vel gets milking equipment shiny 
clean in almost no time! And, because 
it is 100% non-alkaline — it helps 
avoid rough, red hands. There’s no 
“detergent burn” to hands with Vel. 










VEL MAKES DISHES SHINE 


dishcloth gets it off! 


WITHOUT WASHING OR WIPING ! 


Just soak and rinse...if a bit 
of food clings, a touch of the 


No matter how hard the water, Vel 
does an excellent cleaning job! Dairy- 
men say they prefer Vel because it is 
white and 100% non-alkaline! 

* VEL is the trade-mark of the Colgate-Palmoiive Co. 








NO “DETERGENT BURN” 
TO HANDS WITH VEL 


. red, rough hands! 


VEL’S ““HAND-HEAT TEST” shows how to avoid alkalis . . 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonful of VEL in the other 


Feel the heat 


with any leading 
washday detergent, 
indicating irritating 
alkalis and harsh 
chemicals that cause 
“detergent burn”. 





Feel NO heat 
with Vel because Vel 
contains no irritating 
alkalis or harsh chem- 
icals. There’s no “de- 
tergent burn’’ to 
hands with Vel. 
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4$32 Sew these gay fashions 
fer sun and fun, T-shirt, slim- 
trim shorts, and pedal pushers 
Misses’ sizes 10 to 18. Size 16 
shirt, 2% yorde 35-inch fabric: 


shorts 1% yords 








9110. Ceol, scooped « neck 
sundress with wide-collored 
belere will be your favorite 
summer ensemble. Misses’ siz- 
es 12 te 20. Size 16 dress, 
3% yords 35-inch fabric; be- 
lero, 1% yords 





4588. Your favorite shirtwaist dress with 
classic lines is sure to flatter every fig- 
ure. You'll love the step-in styling ond 
roomy pockets. Misses’ sizes 12 to 20; 
30 te 42. Size 16 tokes 5% yords 35- 
iach febric. 


35-inch foebrics Y% yard contrast 
gothered bodice front, 


— 














~ 
4625 


4738. Halter dress with molded bodice 
ebeve «a whirling skirt, plus buttoned 
jecket for cover up. Misses’ sizes 10 to 
20. Size 16 ensemble requires 5% yards 


for 















4625. Filattery on the slant for 


the shorter, fuller figure. 


Fits 


becutifully across bosom, waist, 
and hips. Add belere for cover- 
up. Half sizes 14% to 24%. Size 
16% dress, 3 yards 39-inch fab- 


ric; bolero takes 1% yards. 


9062. Smort step-in dress with classic 
lines for the half-sizer; slimming, flat- 
tering style with no alteration worries. 
Half sizes 14% to 24%. Size 16% takes 


3% yeords 35-inch fabric. 


















Pattern Nos. Size 


‘ $ 





| | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


- 


for patterns, 25< each. 


for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 





NO PATTERNS 
EXCHANGED 
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Pointers on packing 


Taking a trip this summer? Here are some Do’s and 
Don’ts that will help to make travelling enjoyable. 


HE less luggage you have, 

the fewer trials to your trav- 

el. Knowing just what to 
take along on a trip and how to 
pack it is as important as mapping 
out the best route. 

DO make a check list ahead of 
time. A big part of a successful 
trip is going well equipped with 
exactly what you need, unburdened 
with anything you don’t need. 
Plan-ahead packing will insure this 
happy medium. Keep a pad and 
pencil close at hand for as long as 
two weeks before you begin your 
actual packing. As you think of 
items you want to take along, jot 
them down. 

Then, before anything goes in a 
bag, sit down and recheck your 
list. Chances are, a moving van 
wouldn't hold all the things you've 
jotted down as absolute necessi- 
ties. 

Here lies the advantage of mak- 
ing a list ahead of time; a little 
clearheaded thinking can cut it 
down to proper proportions. But a 
hasty, last-minute packing job and 
everything goes but the kitchen 
sink! 

DON’T pack breakables. Even 
if you're traveling by car and 
handling your own luggage, it’s 
bound to take a few bumps. And 
if your bags are being toted by 
porters and tossed about by freight 
handlers, any breakable objects in- 
side may have little chance of 
survival. It’s not only the damage 
to the broken article itself that 
counts, but the damage it can do 
its surroundings. 

If you can't avoid taking some- 
thing in glass (medicine, for in- 
stance) roll it up in a heavy wash- 
cloth, secured with a rubber band. 

DO make inquiries about your 
destination. A note to the cham- 
ber of commerce in any city you 
plan to visit will bring you the 
information you need about cli- 
mate and recreational possibilities. 
Then you'll know before you go 
what type of clothing and equip- 
ment to take. 

If you're trying a new resort 
for the first time, read the small 
print in the folder or write 
the owner. He'll tell you whether 
guests dress for dinner in the lodge 
or what equipment to bring for 
recreation. 

DON’T crowd your clothing if 
you expect it to be ready to wear 
when you arrive. And never pack 
clothing immediately after iron- 
ing; give it a chance to dry thor- 
oughly before folding. 

You can do away with many 
packing problems by buying vaca- 
tion clothes for the family that 
resist wrinkles and require little 
or no ironing. If you want your 
clothing to have that out-of-the- 
bandbox, rather than that out-of- 
the-suitcase look, today’s new won- 
der fabrics are your answer. 

DO -pack with a plan. It’s a 
smart idea to pack your belongings 
in the order they'll be needed. If 
you don’t have a separate bag for 
toilet articles, pack them together 
in your large bag where they’re 
easily accessible without removing 
other items. And be sure to have 
sleeping garments readily at hand. 

DON’T forget a first-aid kit. A 


small injury, not properly treated 
may mar your entire vacation. So 
be prepared with a first-aid kit, 
packed ‘with your toilet articles 
where it’s quickly available. 

You can buy a small and com- 
pact kit in any drugstore. Or, 
make up your own; a large match- 
box could serve as a container. A 
small bottle of disinfectant and 
assorted bandages are the necessi- 
ties. Your destination and activi- 
ties will determine what other 
medications may be needed. 

DO conserve space and preserve 
shoes by stuffing them. It’s a good 
place to pack men’s or children’s 
rolled-up socks and to help shoes 
hold their shape at the same time. 

To protect other clothing from 
shoes, wrap each pair together in 
sheets of tissue paper. Pack them 
in the bottom of a bag so they 
won’t crush down lighter garments. 

DON’T pack jewelry loosely in 
a box. It may not only be dam- 
aged as it rattles about, but you 
may find it quite a task untangling 
the pieces when you're unpacking. 

If you have a small jewelry box 
with sectional compartments, fine. 
Otherwise, you might try this 
trick: Spread your jewelry on a 
thick terry towel, hand towel size. 
Pin each bauble to the towel with 
a safety pin, each piece as far 
from another as possible. Then 
roll the towel up loosely and tuck 
along the side of a suitcase. 

DO pamper a man’s shirts if 
you'd have them worth wearing 
when they’re unpacked. The cor- 
rect fold is important. They’re 
easier to pack if they’re folded the 
width or length of the bag they 
go in. Cut a strip of cardboard 
and form it into a circle to fit in 
the neckline to keep it from crush- 
ing down. 

Shirts deserve top billing in your 
packables, so wrap each one in 
tissue paper and place on top of 
everything else in the suitcase, 





How to remove 
starch from iron 


Once an electric iron’s smooth 
plate is scratched or the edge 
dented, it will never again iron the 
way it did when new. As it moves 
over fabric, it’s apt to catch, pull, 
and snag. So, never scrape off 
sticking starch with a knife or 
sharp tool, warns Elizabeth Bev- 
eridge, Iowa State College. 

If you get starch on your iron, 
let the iron cool; then place it on 
a damp cloth pad. The dampness 
will soften the starch so you can 
easily wash it off with warm wa- 
ter and soap. 

If washing doesn’t remove a 
stubborn spot of starch, try fine 
cleansing powder on a damp cloth. 
You may use steel wool only if 
your iron has an aluminum sole 
plate. If the sole plate is chrome 
plated, do not use steel wool. 
Remember, use cleansing powder, 
not scouring powder. Anything 
that scours is abrasive and should 
not be used on an iron. 

To protect the hot sole plate 
from starch while ironing, apply a 
little paraffin to it. This will pro- 
tect against sticking starch. Once 
the starch has been scorched on, 
however, paraffin won't remove it. 
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Limit birds to only 1 
square foot of floor space 


With only 1 square foot of floor 
space per bird, the 2,700 White 
Leghorn layers in the experimental 
solar poultry house at Pennsylvania 
State University are laying as con- 
sistently high as those with .the 
recommended 3% square feet. 

Dr. G. O. Bressler, in charge of 
the studies, reports that the birds 
hatched last May, then reared on 
range last summer and housed in 
late October averaged 77 per cent 
production in January. Then, in 
February egg production rose to 
80 per cent, with a peak of 83 per 
cent, as the birds took turns in 
the battery of individual wall 
nests in the house. 

Actually, this performance is 
better than 3 years ago when the 
solar house was used in studies 
that gave the layers 1.9 square 
feet of floor space per bird, Dr. 
Bressler says. 

This year’s arrangement of the 


by H. H. Alp 


interior of the solar house has a 
few slight modifications over last 
year’s studies when the 1-square- 
foot-per-bird was tried for the first 
time. Two narrower droppings pits 
extend the length of the building 
instead of one wide pit, but me- 
chanical cleaning of the pits con- 
tinues, same as last year. 

Over each of the pits extend 4 
tiers of feeders with 4 tiers of 
roosts, and 1 tier with water. 
Sawdust is used for the litter 
which has been maintained in a 
dry condition regardless of rainy, 
cold weather and high humidity 
outside. A pressurized ventilating 
system also aids in maintaining 
low humidity in the crowded house. 
Temperature is kept at 55 degrees. 

Mortality and culling combined 
has been maintained at a rate of 
1% per cent per month, Dr. Bress- 
ler says, a comfortably low ratio 
considering the number of birds 
in this year’s ‘studies. All opera- 
tions except egg gathering are 
automatically operated, the same 
as last year’s experiments. 





Feeding and 
watering ducks 


As a rule, one does not see too 
much written about the care and 
management of ducks. Recently, 
I found the following information, 
which should be of interest to 
anyone raising ducks: 

“In order to save labor, it is 
desirable to use self-feeding hop- 
pers for ducklings after the first 


feet of feeding space and a 4-foot 
water trough for each 200 birds. 

“To encourage exercise, it is 
good practice to place the feeders 
and waterers a reasonable distance 
apart. As soon as the ducklings 
are old enough to run out during 
the day, the waterers may be 
placed outside. This aids in keep- 
ing the litter dry.” 

“With modern pelleted feeds, 
ducks should weigh 6 pounds in 8 
to 9 weeks. Ducks show their 











Growth rate and feed consumption of White Pekin ducklings* 

















Age in weeks Ave. weight Cc lative feed d Feed per pound 
1 0.33 Ib. 0.28 tb. 0.84 Ib. 
2 1.01 1.17 1.16 
3 1.64 3.17 1.93 
4 2.53 5.72 2.96 
5 3.32 8.54 2.57 
6 4.42 11.75 2.66 
7 5.31 14.96 2.82 
8 6.08 18.69 3.07 
9 6.62 23.06 3.48 
Data from Heuser and associates Poultry Science 30:672, 1951. 
few days. One continuously-sup- greatest rate of growth and feed 


plied pellet hopper with 3 feet of 
feeding space, and a continuously- 
supplied water trough 3 feet in 
length, will adequately take care 
of 200 ducklings for the first 2 
weeks. For the period from 3 
weeks through market, provide 5 


efficiency in the early period of 
life. Feed required per pound of 
gain increases rapidly after the 
birds are 8 weeks of age. Under 
ordinary circumstances ducks should 
be marketed between 744 and 9 
weeks of age.” 





Notes on feed mixing 


What are the basic factors to 
consider in planning a_ poultry 
ration? First, the energy content 
desired in the ration. Secondly, the 
relative costs of the various grains 
and by-products based upon their 
nutritive value. 

As a guide in selection, heavy 
oats, corn, and wheat are high- 
energy grains. Barley and wheat 
middlings are medium energy. And 
light oats, wheat shorts, and bran 
are low in energy. 

Depending upon relative costs, 
corn may be substituted for wheat 
and vice versa. However, unless 
costs vary widely, it is preferable 
to use at least 10 per cent of 
wheat and 10 per cent of corn in 
all rations, rather than 20 per 
cent of either grain. 

Good-quality oats and barley are 
similar in protein and energy con- 
tent and may be replaced one 


with the other; again, depending 


‘on the price of each grain. 


Both from a price standpoint 
and a nutrition standpoint, pow- 
dered milk products are “good 


buys.” Their primary purpose in 
a poultry ration is to supply the 
unknown growth and hatchability 
factor that is sometimes referred 
te as the “whey factor.” In addi- 
tion, they are an excellent source 
of protein to say nothing of adding 
appetite value to the feed. 

To reduce dryriess and dustiness, 
it is now recommended that 2 per 
cent of tallow or grease be added 
to the ration. However, it should 
be added only on the’ recommenda- 
tion of a person well-experienced 
in planning poultry rations. 

The limestone used should con- 
tain a minimum of 36 per cent 
calcium. Because they contain rel- 
atively high levels of magnesium, 
the dolomitic limestones should 
not be used. 





Normal rainfaii 
is NOT enough! 
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FOR TOP YIELDS, MANAGE MOISTURE 
with GORMAN-RUPP IRRIGATION PUMPS 


The big question about rainfall 
is not whether the year’s total is 
normal, but whether enough 
falls at the right time. This rarely 
happens. 

Even with normal rainfall, sprin- 
kler irrigation makes sense. It 
makes even more sense to make 


26 MODELS in centrifugal pumps for every irrigation require- 
ment. Pump-and-engine packaged units with automatic check 
valve with level control, shaft seal under suction, large drum- 
type fuel tank—operational safety 
controls standard. Engines: air-cooled, 
radiator, heat exchanger. Gasoline, LP, 
natural gas, kerosene and diesel. Also 
PTO driven pumps. 





sure your system is the best with 
a Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pump, 
backed by the combined experi- 
ence of more satisfied users than 
any other make. 

Be practical about irrigation. 
Get an engineered plan. No obli- 
gation. Write Gorman-Rupp today. 





THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
305 Bowman St., Mansfield, Ohio 
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INSECTS KILLED sy tae BUSHEL 


Without Dangerous Poison Sprays or Dusts! 
No shock to people or animals, Write}forfree literature. 


hates, ery , 
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Flies, mosquitoes, roaches, etc. can't stay 
away from the INSECT ELECTROCUTOR 
. « modern, electrical way to eliminate in- 
sects from homes, dairies, greenhouses, etc. 
Insects attracted to simple bait go past 
top grid, are electrocuted by mild, low 
ampere shock. Night flying insects swarm 
to panes, lured by light bulb in recep- 
tacle. 
INSECT ELECTROCUTOR is _ portable, 
easily attached wherever most needed. 
tes on regular 110-120 volt A.C. cur- 
rent. Foolproof, all-metal construction 
24” x 14” x 5S”. Simply plug in. 
Have comfortable, insect-free porch, rooms 
all summer... clear barns, sheds of 
disease-bearing insects. Just 30c a month 
to operate. Buy two... protect both 


home and barn. Mail check or money or- 
der to: 
(MANUFACTURED FOR OVER TWENTY 
YEARS), SO IT MUST BE GOOD, 


Insect Electrocutor Co. 
P. 0. Box 53H 
Western Hills Station, Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


For Person-to-Person contact use 
Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ads, 








WIFE LETS HIM 
IN HOUSE NOW! 














Waterville, lowa—Enthusiastic 
reports from local farmers tell 
how they’ve ended the problem of 
contaminating “silage stink.” 
“We use Sta-Fresh Sodium Bi- 
sulfite on our alfalfa-brome si- 
lage,” one pleased farmer said. 
“My wife lets me into the house 
now, and neighbors no longer 
complain about our foul silage!” 
_ Treat your grass and legume 
silage with Sta-Fresh. At very 
little cost, you get a more appetiz- 
ing feed—green, fresh, sweet- 
smelling and far richer in the 
food elements needed for top milk 
yields and fast beef gains. Order 
from your dealer. 


General Chemical Div., 
& Dye Corp., N. Y.6,N 


STA-FRESH’ 


SODIUM BISULFITE 


Allied Chemical 
Y. 











Keeps Silage Fresh, 
\ Green, Sweet-Smeiling ) 
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YOUNG DAIRYMEN 





Congratulations, judging contest winners! 


The Winning High School 
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DECATUR F.F.A. CHAPTER, Decatur, Texas, coached by F. C. Gibbs, 
included Gene Askey, Glen Foster, Jack Hilton, Teddy Jackson, Jim- 


my Lipsey, Donald Manning, Eddie McClure, Dwight Mooney, Max 
Perkins, Stanley Pitts, Marvin Wilde, Jerry Askey, Glen Atkins, Gene 
Hale, Douglas Hicks, James Jackson, Rodney Riddle, Billy Adams, Da- 


Bob Cagle, Mike Elmore, Jackie Gorham, Malvin 
Jerry King, Jimmy Lee, Dickie Lipsey, Virgil 


vid Blase, D. Bradly 
Hicks, Billy Jameson 


Loyd, Ray Meurer, Jimmy Roper, Loyd Seaf, Dwayne Sherman, David 
Sims, Billy Stone, Carlyle Strickland, Charles Strickland, Lawrence 
Watson, Melvin Wilde, Ray Phillips, Johnny Cain, and Bob Carter. 


The Winning 4-H Club 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY JERSEY 4-H CLUB, Rockville, Md. L. to 
R., Front row: Harold Mills, Norman Fraley, Richard Young, Eileen 
O’Boyle, Melvin Glover, Jr., Blair Stiles, Gary Pope; Middle row: 
Ronald Mills, Dora Jane Fraley, Elwood Fraley, Carol Sweeney, Rob- 
ert Stiles (Leader), Agnes Schwartzbeck, Conrad Mills, Charles 
Schwartzbeck, Jr.; Back row: Carol Mills, Joseph and Cora Schwartz- 
beck, Kenneth Stiles, Constance and Kenneth Mills, Kathleen O’Boyle. 


The Winning College 


. 


= 
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UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, coached by Glenn K. Wildes. 
L. to R., Glenn Wildes (coach), Leo Minisce, Jr.. Charles Hammann, 
Walter Hoving, Leonard Mitchell, Vernon Tuxbury, Richard Hutchins, 
David Follett, George Brown, Henry Roberts, and David Records. 








(Continued from page 463) 


Ii.; John Rice, Winston Salem, 


N. C.; Jerry Olsen, Brodhead, 
Wis.; Boyd Braren, Petaluma, 
Calif.; Arthur Rand, Durham, 


N. H.; Nils Ladderud, Pullman, 
Wash.; and William Winterstein, 
Sudlersville, Md. 


869 vo-ag instructors ... 


Frederick Braun, Flemington, 
N. J., won the vo-ag teachers di- 
vision with a score of 486. A 
graduate of Clinton High School 
and Rutgers University, he has 
taught vocational agriculture since 
1952, all four years at Flemington. 
His students have entered the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Judging Contest 
each of those years. In a letter we 
received from Braun, he credited 
his success to these contests, the 
annual New Jersey Guernsey Judg- 
ing Schools, and to the amount of 
time he spends teaching his stu- 
dents dairy cattle selection. Al- 
though raised in the city, Braun 
spent many summers on a dairy 
farm operated by his uncle, Oscar 
Braun. 

The following agriculture instruc- 
tors received honorable mention: 
Don Triebensee, Rice Lake, Wis.; 
Donald Frericks, Kimball, Nebr.; 
Keith Fish, Pratt, Kans.; Delbert 
Jamison, Lindsborg, Kans.; C. R. 
Forsline, Red Wing, Minn.; Richard 
Strangeway, Grahamsville, N. Y.; 
Moses Orem, New Castle, Ky.; 
F. C. Gibbs, Decatur, Tex. (coach 
of the winning high school); 
Charles Whitney, Urbana, Ohio; 
John Nace, Delphos, Kans.; and 
Charles Boyd, Delaware, Okla. 


Family competition keen... 


A new record was established in 
the family division, with 1,267 en- 
tries. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Meurer and their two boys, Ray, 
15, and Dennis, 11, from Decatur, 
Tex., won first prize with an aver- 
age score of 486. They milk 25 
cows, and the boys own a regis- 
tered Jersey bull. Ray, member 
of the winning F.F.A. team, has 
registered Jerseys as his F.F.A. 
project. He keeps milk weights on 
his own cows, keeps feed records, 
and receives the money left after 
the feed bill is paid. This is the 
first year they have entered the 
contest. 

The family of Albert Jchannes, 
Jr., Two Rivers, Wis., was runner- 
up. They have one of the good 
registered Holstein herds in Wis- 
consin and milk 32 cows on their 
164-acre Eastwin Valley Farm. 
Albert is the third generation to 
operate the farm. They have four 
children: Gerald, 18, who attends 
the Manitowee Extension of the 
University of Wisconsin; Wayne, 
14-year-old 4-H member; Don, 10; 
and Kristy, 2. They frequently 
show at the Manitowoc County 
Fair and Albert has had some 
judging experience. 

The Guy Moore family, Nichols, 
N. Y. won third prize. Starting on 
a small, run-down farm 22 years 
ago, they now operate a 248-acre 
farm in partnership with two of 
their 10 children, Paul and Robert. 
Last year with 42 cows in milk, 


their herd average was 12,570 
pounds of milk, 463 pounds of 
butterfat. Youngest in the family 
is 16-year-old Richard, a _ high 
school junior and 4-H member. 

In a letter to us, Mrs. Moore 
said, “Guy and our boys have long 
been interested in judging cattle 
for their ability to produce. I 
think the Hoard’s Dairyman judg- 
ing contests first interested me in 
it. We have sent entries every year 
for at least 10 years, but never 
before scored near the top. How- 
ever, I always thought it challeng- 
ing and can never pass one by 
without trying. It is always inter- 
esting to compare our ratings with 
those of the judges.” 

Those families in the honorable 
mention group are: E. B. Howton, 
Murray, Ky.; William Wigmore, 
Saskatchewan, Canada; Charles 
Riehn, Palmyra, Mo.; F. Edward 
Peduzzi, Kinderhook, N. Y.; Elmer 
Stoltzfus, Elverson, Pa.; Charles 
Schwartzbeck, Gaithersburg, Md.; 
Ralph Pleggenkuhle, Waucoma, I[a.; 
Howard Voegeli, Monticello, Wis.; 
Dave Blair, British Columbia, Can- 
ada; and Robert Strickler, Fresno, 
Calif. 


Texas and lilinois tie... 


Oddly enough, the Decatur High 
School, Yexas, coached by F. C. 
Gibbs; and the Pocahontas F.F.A. 
chapter, ill., coached by Earl Hens- 
lee, had identical scores. Each 
group averaged 476. Reason cards 
were sent to both schools, result- 
ing in the Texas group scoring 
2,185 out of a possible 2,500 while 
the Illinois school had 2,105. There 
were 1,258 schools in the high 
school division. 

Gibbs told us that for several 
years his Decatur F.F.A. chapter 
has been using the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man judging kit and pictures from 
previous judging contests to help 
train dairy judging teams. Besides 
being successful in area and state 
jud.ing contests (tied for first in 
1954 and won first in 1955 area 
contest), they received honorable 
mention in the Hoard’s Dairyman 
contest the last two years. 

Many of the boys come from 
dairy farms, as dairying is the 
leading farm enterprise of the 
community. Several of the chapter 
members have registered dairy cat- 
tle for projects. They show at 
many local and major shows. 

Third place winner in the high 
school division was the Madrid 
Central School, N. Y., coached by 
William Davies. As mentioned ear- 
lier; Ohio's St. Henry Local School, 
coached by Clair Jones, ranked 
fourth. 

The following received honorable 
mention: Houmsfield Central, Sack- 
ets Harbor, N. Y., Glenn Feistel; 
Frankfort-Schuyler Central, N. Y., 
George Woolley, Jr.; Loudonville 
High, Ohio, Jack Nowels; Grant 
Park High, Ill, Clark Jenkins; 
Ortonville High, Minn., R. H. Ho- 
berg; Cabool High, Mo., V. Boltz: 
Willard High, Mo., D. J. Tucker; 
Lodi Union High, Calif., Herman 
Diekman; Clinton High, Wis., L. W. 
Beadle; and Marathon Central, 
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hand-milked 


condgirion 


Here's faster, safer milking—and 
easier on your cows! That’ t's be- 
cause only Conde “400" Milkers 
have the 


“400” P. Inflation 

Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form- 
ing a perfect seal with absolute 
comfort. Having @ tapered side- 
wall, the cow’s teat, regardless of 
— is always zed in the 
right direction to give nature pos- 

assistance in keepin the 

teats in “hand-milked”’ con ition, 





“400° milking in oa 
models, suspended models or 

veyor- ay =) for milking per par- 
lor or A installation. All have 
the Conde Detented. exclusives that 
save you time and money —have 
: == hi cows with a Conde. 


tion on, the complete line of 
Conde “400” 


CONDE MILKING MACHINE Co. 


HERRILL 





Inc. 
























Turn your home-grown 5 i 

high grade feeds and SAVE! World's 
Largest Soling Mixer—5 sizes, 700 to 
4000 Ibs. per batch. 30 day trial guar- 
antee. WRITE for Free Catalog today! 


Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2504, Quincy, iil. fone 








relate, 


Use d-CON as directed 
GET RID OF RATS 
AND MICE FOREVER! 


You don’t have to be an expert — 
anyone can use clean, odorless d-CON! 


Don't gamble with the 27 dread diseases 
known to be carried by rats and mice. End 
property loss, food contamination and risk 
of fires caused by these vicious rodents. 
Follow simple directions and d-CON is safe 
to use around children and pets yet so effec- 
tive it rids your property of rats and mice 
forever ! Get d-CON today! Stop rat disease 
and destruction NOW! 


d-CON with LX3-2-1 works where 
traps and poisons fail 


Rats are smart. As soon as one or two are 
caught in traps or killed by poison, the 
rest of the rat colony becomes bait-shy. 
Because d-CON is odorless, tasteless, and 
causes no pain, rats and mice never realize 
that d-CON with LX3-2-1 is 
causing their death 









d-CON IS 
GUARANTEEO TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF EVERY RAT 


AND MOUSE IN 15 DAYS— 
OR MONEY BACK. 





















Get d-CON at drug, grocery, hard- 
ware. feed or denartment stor 








save money 


in your treatment of 


MASTITIS 


This original bougie treatment for mastitis is 
effective, easy to use, costs less per treat- 
ment. Why use messy ointments when you 
get the same results and save money by using 


MASTICS P&S 


Sold through veterinarians for 10 years. 
if we ———— x.  pagety you, 


ty ee Hi MAIL Resid. 


The Martin Laboratories 


P. O. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 


Daisy Cattle Markers & 


Solid brass tags and 
braes-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 

per dozen. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
er able. $9.20 per 
doz 

No. 38. —DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 


$14.50 per dozen. 
Write for catalog. Sample si *, $1.00. 
Hentinaten, Saitale 















GOLDEN ARROW F. 


Dept. c Bex 7 








Buy ... 
U. S. SECURITY BONDS. 








Te HE (last year’s 


winner). 


Harvey 


9 
‘Morylend 4-H club wine Leg 


For the thitd consecutive year 
one of ry County’s 4-H 
clubs, Md., has won first place in 
the. 4-H division. This year it was 
their 4-H Jersey Calf Club, whose 
leader is Robert Stiles, with a 
score of 470. The last two years 
the Holstein 4-H Calf Club in 
Montgomery County won first. 

The Maryland group had a slim 
1.6-point lead over the Bethel 
Rams, Hawkeye, Ia., led by Lester 
Schult. The third place club was 
the Black Jack 4-H Club, Smith- 
ton, Mo., with Donald Ragus, lead- 
er. The Watertown Badgers, Wa- 
tertown, Wis., won fourth. Their 
leader is David McFarland. There 
were 903 clubs in the contest. 


The Montgomery County 4H 
Jersey Calf Club, organized in 
1924, has held regular monthly 


meetings ever since. Three of the 
charter members are now local 
leaders. The club has placed sec- 
ond, third, and seventh in the 
Hoard’s Dairyman contest. The 
goal has always been to win first 
in the 4-H division. 

Members of the club have been 
very active in county, state, and 
national 4-H dairy judging con- 
tests. Eleven have judged on 
Maryland 4-H dairy judging teams 
which participated in national con- 
tests. Not only is the club active 
in judging activities, but practically 
every member exhibits at the Jer- 
sey Field Day, Montgomery Coun- 
ty Fair, and State 4-H Fair. 

Much of the widespread interest 
and activity in the Montgomery 
County 4-H Jersey Calf Club ‘can 
be credited to the County 4-H 
Agent, R. N. Whipp. 

Those 4-H clubs in the honorable 
mention group include: Fort Hill, 
Geneva, N. Y., Glenn Crouch; 
Delta Dairy Club, Blaine, Wash., 
Audrian Chronister; LaFayette 
Eager Beavers, LaFayette, N. Y., 
James McVoy; Malaby Pushers, 
Conway Springs, Kans.; Luther 
Shetlar; Davenport Plowboys, Dav- 
enport, Ia., Richard Kuehl; Silver 
Brook Pep 4-H Club, Bath, N. Y., 
Sammy Tucker; Oklahoma County, 
Okla., W. N. Oswalt; Montgomery 
County Holstein Club (last year’s 
winner), Clarksburg, Md., Irving 
King; Green Meadow Dairy No. 2, 
Smithfield, Utah, Ross Gordon and 


Winn Peterson; Emmett Town- 
liners, Watertown, Wis., Mrs. Emil 
Witte 


Rhode Island top college . . . 


There were 154 college teams in 
the college division. The winner 
was the University of Rhode Island, 
coached by Glenn Wildes. His 10- 
man team had an average score of 
484.4, giving them a 6-point margin 
over the Ohio State University 
Barn Team. 

Two members of the winning 
team, David Records and Leo 
Minisce, Jr., ranked third and sev- 
enth, respectively, in the senior 
division. Some of the team mem- 
bers have participated on colle- 
giate judging teams. Others have 
had no previous judging experience. 

The third high team was from 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, coached by J. C. 
Rennie; while South Dakota State 
College, last year’s winner (coached 
by Howard Voelker) placed fourth, 
ninth, and eleventh. Fifth was 
Murray State College, F. B. How- 
ton; followed by Pennsylvania 
State University, W. H. Cloninger; 
University of Missouri, Paul Cor- 
nelison; Fresno State College, R. J. 
Selkirk; State College of Wash- 
ington, R. E. Erb; Alpha Gamma 
Rho from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Professor Davey; Utah 
State Agricultural College, George 
B. Caine; and Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, A. L. Darnell. THE END 





ore the lowest priced eleve- 4 

tors per foot usabJe ele- me 
voting reach. Built in 3 si 

24’, and 36’. 


COMPARES WITH ANY 
ELEVATOR BUILT 


* 60° elevation with safety 
* Top drive to pull load up 
© Extro-deep “slip-on” flights 





Smoker “SP” Farm Elevotors 
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i Mal Tr Coupon 


FOR NEW 12 PAGE SMOKER CATALOG 
SMOKER FARM ELEVATORS, INC., Intercourse, Pa. 
1 om interested in: 

“SP” Series Elevotors (J “’S” Series Elevators [) 
Bole Loader [1] Ear Corn Box [] Mow Conveyor 9 
Wogon Unloader Kit] Bulk Feed Bin) Corn Drogl} 
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* Greased for — long — life a ‘ 
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FRONT OPEN 
MILK COOLER 


Only MASTER-BILT 
offers LEKTRO-TEKTOR 
protection against 

WATER TANK 

CORROSION 


This exclusive feature will give 
you yeors more of fast, economical milk 

















cooling from the Master-Bilt Front Open Milk Cooler. Special . Pe er 
magnesium bor absorbs corrosion i LOW i 
, protecting water tonk. COST | 
PLUS THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING MASTER-BILT FEATURES: DROP IN 
@ EXTRA! cdoptable for piping milk direct to cons “ 
@ FAST cooling ... with special gravity (no-splash) spray UNITS 
o — ‘prey ce outomeaticolly when needed 
- conden: 
. Easy loading ... only 11-inch lift AVAILABLE 
@ Available in 4-6-8-12 can units STARTING AT 
i} type Hable, too (without Lektro-Tektor). See Your Master- 
oon Dealer, or write for literature and prices. $175 
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< Good Herd Book | 


is necessary these days 


It doesn’t pay to stutter when a prospective buyer asks: 
“What did this cow make last year and the year 
before?” 

Turn to the herd book, and you both know 
answer. 

We have two sizes—office and vest-pocket. Glad to send 
sample pages and prices. A post card will do nicely 


tll 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


the right 
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Members of Milk Producers’ Assn. Buy 
More CRAFT MILK COOLERS Than All 
Others Combined After Test...WHY? 


lowest coolin 


CRAFT MILK COOLERS 


shortest period years ahead in desig! 


3A standards 
out 10 Year Warranty on ta 


18 oe Stainle 


compressor built.for almost perpetua 


CRAFT COOLER CORPORATION 


3400 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III 


Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
oe Longer Life 


























No motter what make of milking machine you use, your 


CROWN DAIRY 
local CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest in- 


SUPPLY co. flations available . . . advanced design and construc- 
326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE tion, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Wererat, Wecunin Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 








LONGER WEAR AND 
ECONOMY «« INSTALL A 
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Point by point you can’t 
beat ao BADGER. Your choice 
of 2 great transmissions © 

2 Cheins @ Has Fabricated Steel 
Elevator @ and many other outstand- 
ing feotures. 


THERE'S A 
SADGER FOR 
EVERY SIZE 
BARN’ 


= 





Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners () Silo Unloaders 
Barn Equipment OQ 
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tiens of U.S.A. 

BADGER NORTHLAND INC. and Canada. 
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CHICAGO BLEND UP 22 CENTS 


Higher milk prices at the farm 
in the Chicago Market went into 
effect Monday, April 16. 

The price increase negotiated be- 
tween Pure Milk Association and 
the Associated Milk Dealers raised 
the price of fluid, or bottled, milk 
by 46 cents per hundredweight or 
1 cent a quart. Federal action 
speeded up the effective date. Ac- 
tion by the U.S.D.A. allowed a 
change in the minimum pricing 
system which is operated by the 
Federal Milk Market Administra- 
tor in Chicago. 

The Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced this action was taken in 
the interest of orderly marketing. 
The minimum price was raised to 
the level of the negotiated pricing 
agreement. 

About 40 per cent'of Chicago's 
market milk is used in Class I; 
therefore, dairy farmers will re- 
ceive about 22 cents per hundred- 
weight increase in their milk 
check, 

The special ruling by the Secre- 
tary also applies to Federal Milk 
Marketing Orders in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; South Bend, Indiana; 
Dubuque and Davenport, Iowa; 
and Moline, Rockford, Rock Is- 
land, and Freeport, Illinois. 


NEW YORK PRICE $3.68 


March deliveries to the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing 
area returned dairy farmers a uni- 
form price of $3.68 per hundred- 
weight. The uniform price in Feb- 
ruary was $3.99, and in March 
1955 was $3.80 per hundredweight. 

The producer butterfat differen- 
tial for the month was 5.6 cents 
for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent 
standard. 

April's milk production set a 
record for the month, according to 
Dr. C. J. Bianford, market ad- 
ministrator of the New York met- 
ropolitan milk marketing area. 

March production was 6 per cent 
higher than last year. 


DAIRY DIGEST 
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See 
C. T. CONKLIN DIES 


Clifford T. Conklin, secretary 
emeritus of The Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association, died at his home in 
Brandon, Vt., April 6. 

Prior to his retirement, in 1952, 
Mr. Conklin served The Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association for 27 years. 

Born at Struthers, Ohio, in 1890, 
Mr. Conklin graduated from Ohio 
State University, in 1916. Shortly 
afterwards he received an. appoint- 





©. T. CONKLIN 


ment as assistant professor, and it 
was under his capable management 
that the University herd began its 
progressive development. 

While with The Ayrshire Associ- 
ation, Mr. Conklin edited The Ayr- 
shire Digest for 24 years. 


Probably Mr. Conklin’s foremost 
contribution to American dairying 
was his long promotion of the 305- 
day Herd Test plan for production 
testing. 

Surviving Mr. Conklin are his 
wife, Mrs. Ora Conklin; his daugh- 
ter, Miss Martha Jeanne; two sons, 
Clifford, Jr. and Richard K. Con- 
klin; seven grandchildren, and 
three brothers. 
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to hold 24 issues and lie flat when open. Fabricoid 
cover in blue and gold. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Now you can keep your copies of HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN for ready reference in this handy binder. 


Mail $3.00 
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DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen ‘his 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. 

FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS O©O., Elgin, LUlinois. 
Phone Elgin 1818. 1-* 

KEATING Brothers Farm offers large selection 

springing selected cows and heif- 

ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 
der will save you time and mogey. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. _——, 

1 . 


LARGE ‘election of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER pan 
Val - 


HMOLSTEINS and CGuernseys—Large selection of 
ehoice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, ‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,”’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Hstab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okia., Branch—Phene: Claremore 116. 1-24 

REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-¢ 

NORTHERN dairy cattle direct from farmer- 
breeders. Fieldmen available. Orders filled. 
T.B. and Bang's tested. BARRON COOP. 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES ASS'N, Edw. Syn- 
dergaard, Mgr., Barron, Wiséomsin. 22-¢ 

REGISTERED—Guernsey calves, K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 

REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers. Certified, 
Accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, 
Peansy!vania. 2-* 

CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy cows and 
heifers. Delivered on approval. Some vaccinat- 
ed. JAMES E. WELCH, R#1, Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 

REGISTERED and grade Holsteins, calves and 
bred heifers. Popular breeding, Bang’s and TS 
tested. GEORGE PIPER FARM, Watertown, 
Wisconsin, 5-6 

HOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang's and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 

MIDWESTERN Dairy Cattle Sale, every Thurs- 
day night. Usually selling 200 or more choice 
dairy cattle, all breeds. Arena opposite Fair- 
grounds, Rt. 5, Springfield, Missouri. TONY 
THORNTON, Manager. Specializing in Dairy 
Dispersals at auction anywhere. 6-* 

REGISTERED Ayrshire and Holstein cows and 
heifers. Vaccinated, Accredited. Five hundred 
berds to select from. PEARSON BROS., 
Avonsyde Farms, Waterdown, Ontario, Can. 6-* 

CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy heifers 
from 350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 14-15¢ per 
pound end Guernseys 15-14c per pound. All 
heifers sold by the pound. Also springing cows 
and heifers. Write or call. LINK BROTHERS, 


INC., Minong, Wisconsin 8-* 
FOR Sale—Dairy cattle all ages. Write ROBERT 
H., WALTER, Lannon, Wisconsin. 8-6 
ARRIVING weekly from northern Wisconsin, 
choice Holstein springing heifers and cows. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WILLIAM CLOW, 
Plainfield,  Lilinvis. Telephone 7-3232 of 
7-3236. 9-3 


CENTRAL Wisconsin Dairy Cattle Breeder Sales 





Coop., where you find type and production 
records in Holstein, Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss. MIKE ALBRBEOUT, Auburndale, Wis. 

REGISTERED Holsteins, Cuerfiseys, and Brown 
Swies. All ages. J. M. McFARLAND, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 





DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 


EIGHTEEN Holstein heifers to freshen June to 
September. Oalfhood vaccinated. H. B. PRAY- 
TOR, Trussville, Alabama. 

WANT to buy 15 Jersey heifers bred for Sep- 
tember freshening. Also silo whloader; 200 
gail. used bulk tank. ELDEMILLER, Fort Lo 


ramie, Uhio 


CATTLE MARKERS 


brass and colored plastic. Send 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. ©, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 16-* 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION Farmers—Fight mastitis with Dr. 
Hiess Olark’s Pen-F2 (contains nitrofurazone, 
penicilita). Two tubes free with 10 (§7.90). 
Satisfaction guaranteed. KENSINGTON VET- 
ERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, Box 73, 
Kensington, Connecticut. 9-3 

SUCKING Oattle? Try Edming's Weaner, fits 
ealf or cow. Does not interfere with teeding 
or drinking out of cups. 75¢ each, 3 for 
$2.00, prepaid. Guaranteed to stop them or 
money back. EDMING MPO, OO., Dept. HD, 
Glen Flora, Wisconsin : 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson,” Wisconsin. 1-* 











ALUMINUM, 








MASTITIS Testers. Send for tree sample and 
literature. LARAY MFG. CO., Pataskala, 
20- 


HORN weights. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 


ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 
line of ear tags, neck chains, 
instruments, supplies, serums, freme- 
everything for the steckman. 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS 8SUP- 
PLY ©O., Council Bilofis, lowe. 24-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 











PLAN that holds mastitis and fresh cows from 
being milked before regulars. 50c. Fox 
DAIRY, Grimes, Oklahoma. 8-3 

FOR Sale—Westinghouse 4 can milk cooler, like 
new—$180.00. LAWVERE, 911 W. Jackson 


St., Muncie, Indiana. 

USED Miracle Milker, 280 gallon bulk milk 
tank. It cools, milks, aerates, weighs, sam- 
ples, stores in one self-propelled unit. Uses 
your present milker. Switching to crop farm- 
ing becanse I heave one hand. EUGENE 
SORG, Owatonna, Minnesota. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION—Insist on genuine Auto-Lock pipe, 
Gorman-Rupp pumps, Buckner sprinklers. All 
leaders in their field. Write for free enginesred 
proposal. The best for less. MICHIGAN OR- 
CHARD SUPPLY C©O., South Haven, Michi- 
gan. Phone 252. 6-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 


DAIRY Hay—cariloads only. Alfalfa, Clover and 
mixed. Ask for delivered prices. HARRY 
GATES, Jackson, Michigan. 22-12 

SHAVINGS, baled or toose. For livestock bed- 
ding and poultry litter. Carload lots only, 
Write for prices to JAGERSON FUEL OCO., 
Box 604, Neenah, Wisconsin. 9-* 

DEHYALFALFA Chops. with molasses. Baled 
hay. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio. 9-* 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 


























tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 

COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 


steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship-~ 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland. 18-* 

KNIVES—PField Harvesters and Silo Fillers $4.50 
each. John Deere, Case, Skyline, McCormick, 
Papec, New Holland. Most baler knives $5.50 
each. Highest quality. Money back guarantee. 
Postpaid. C.0.D. add $1. AGRICULTURAL 
KNIVES, Baldwinsville, N. Y¥. 9-spl 

FOR Sale—1950 Brower Mixer complete with 
motor in good condition—700Z%. Any fair of- 
fer. KEM-STONE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
1848 W. 14th: 8t., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


FARMS FOR SALE 








BLACKBELT dairy and cattle farms. No snows. 
10 clovers and grasses. $6.00 for milk. ER- 
NEST F. RANDALL, Realtor, P. 0. Box 
368, Selma, Alabama. 1-* 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor. John 
H. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 7-* 


WASHINGTON State—(Green pasture ten months 
out of twelve; mild winters. 780 acres fine 
land, 300 under cultivation, 480 in pasture 
and timber. Most modern equipment, includ- 
ing ome 1500 gallon tank truck. 400 head 
Guerneeys, Jerseys and Holstein, including 250 
, milkers, 150 head young stock, yearlings, etc. 
Modern home for owner, separate home for 
help. Abundance of water. Farm produces hay 
for 500 head. $3,000 worth of timber can be 
cut annually to improve growth. Farm equally 
suitable for beef cattle or diversified farming. 
Land and equipment inventories for over 
$500,000. Owner retiring and will sell for 
$390,000. Terms. Located 20 miles from Ta- 
coma, Washington. For further information, 
write E. F. BRIDEWELL, F. D. Hill & Co., 
307 Rust Building, Tacoma, Washington. 8-3 

SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy fatms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists ate slways complete. Write for free 


catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 6-* 


LARGELY level 253 acre lakeshore farm. Good 
seven room (and bath) full basement home; 
modern conveniences, Well-equipped 22 cow 
barn. 35 ft. dome-roofed concrete silo. Double 
garage. Grade “‘A’’ milkhouse. Other buildings. 
100 acres fields. About 400 ft. lake frontage. 
Reasonably priced—only §63.50 per acre or 
$16,000. BAKER LAND & TITLE OO., Land 
Specialists since 1874, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

FOR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. Fully stocked. Good buildings, 
modern equipment. Inquire BOX 693, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-* 
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RAISE Nutria for profit. North America’s new- 


growing fur-bearing enimal 
A literature. Write HENRY M. 


industry 
TURNER, R. R. #1, 
“SEEDS AND PLANTS 














able June 1, Would consider position as farm 
manager.’ References Write BOX 
699, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 7 


EXPERIENCED single herdsman, 48 years old, 
desires a change. Twenty five years with reg- 
istered Holsteins. Graham school. BOX 695, 
care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 9-2 

MANAGER, responsibility, desired by young 
man with family. Experienced in all phases of 
dairying. Can furnish own belp, Best of ret- 
erences. BOX 694, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WORKING tarm manager, herdsman or foreman. 
Life-time experience in larger operations. Hon- 
est industrious, can take full charge. Inter- 
ested in two-tons daily production or more. 
Top notch cow and field man, married, age 
55. BOX 700, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Single man for 2x milking, all cows 
on official test. Must furnish references. Ex- 
cellent room and board furnished. State wages 








expected. GREEN MEADOW FARMS, Elsie, 
Michigan. 8-2 
SINGLE or married. Outstanding registered 
Holsteins. Permanent. State experience and 
family background. BECK, 611 Division 5St., 
Chicago. 3-spl 
DAIRYMAN. Surge equipment, modern house. 
Experience, age, when available, wages ex- 
pected? HAPPY VALLEY, P. 0. Box 645, 
Fallon, Nevada. 5-spl 


WANTED—Single man experienced machine and 
hand milking. Modern Jersey farm located in 
East. Top wages. BOX 687, cate Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. - 8-* 

MARRIED man as herdsman for 100 cow dairy 
farm in central Michigan. Moderna house pilus 
$3000 to $5000 per year depending on results. 


BOX 697, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Capable working partner. 600 acre 
grain cattle farm. Lease, sell, terms. PAUL 
SEIGLER, Monetta, South Carolina. 

COUPLE Wanted—Permanent year ‘round posi- 
tion. Man for general farm and garden work. 


Woman to cook and provide room care for 2 
or 3 single men living in separate quarters. 
Modern house available for couple. Farm 
estate near Mundelein, Illinois. Give full de- 
tails. BOX 692,/care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 9-2 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, 
lowa. 23-* 

LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write tor 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 


SWINE 


FOR Sale—8 to 10 week old northern Wisconsin 
feeder pigs, $8.00 each. All top quality pigs, 
all vet. inspected. CLARENCE ACKER, 
Middleton, Wis. Phone 2569-6 7-* 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS——DUCKS 








Free catalog. 
Mason City, 




















WHITE Chinese goslings, ten for $9.00, live de- 
livery, postpaid. HOWARD BUTLER, Otego, 
New York. 

RABBITS 

RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, Mich 9-* 

MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. 
Cash market supplied. Write today! ROCK- 
HILL RANCH, Sellersville 45, Pa, 9-* 





ANA hardiest-grown Alfalias, certified and 


» ledak, , Grimm 
5 and Grasses at lowest 
prices. Direct to farmere. Pasture mixtures a 
ity. Write for descriptive catalog. MON- 
‘ANA SEED COMPANY, Boseman, Mont. 6-4 
STRAWBERRY Plante—Certified Dunlap, Blake- 


a 


more, , Robinson, Bellmar 200-—-$2.50; 
500—$5.50; 1000-——-$10.00; 5000—$45.00. Gem, 
, 8 everbearing 100— 

25; 500--§$10.00. Gladiolus—Large flower- 
rainbow ture, 12 best garden varie 
ties. Guaranteed to , 5061.00, 20 Mam 
moth rhubarb or ~~ 7 >. aay 
ts, shipment. TOWA JRSERY. 

| a ny A 8-2 


GERANIUMS—2 dozen strong young plants that 
will brighten up your home wonderfully this 
to your 


$2.50 
UM OOMPANY, Spring- 
8-4 


SWEET Potato Plants. Guaranteed. Nancy Halls, 
Portoricans, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, 
$11.75. *‘Bunch"’ Portoricans, 200, $1.25; 500, 
$2.25; 1,000, $4.00. Planting guide free 
SUNSHINE PLANT O©O., Gleason, Tenn. 7-4 

SEND No Money — Pay op Arrival — Certified 
plants. Frostproof Cabbage, onions, toma- 
toes, pepper, broccoli, brussels sprouts, col- 
lards, cauliflower, eggplants, sweet potatoes, 

500, $1.75; 700, $2.25; 1,000, 

$12.50. Transplanted plants, 
100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.00. Leading 
varieties, mixed as wanted, mosspacked. 
TEXAS PLANT FARMS, Jacksonville 
Texas. 9-2 

RIDER’S Certified Strawberry Nursery Specials 
75 Gem and 25 Streamliner everbearing straw- 
berry plants $2.00, 75 Superfection Everbear- 
ing, or 50 Gem and 100 Robinson §2.25. 50 
each Dunlap, Robinson, Blakemore $1.95, 150 
each $5.50. Premier; Bellmar, Armore 50 of 
each $2.25, 150 each $6.00. 10 Concord, Caco 
or Fredonia Grapes $1.75, 15 Mammoth Rhu- 


barb or 40 Washington Asparagus $1.00, 25 
Thorniess Boysenberry or Lucretia Dewberry 
$1.95. 25 Cumberland or Latham Raspberry 
$2.50. 25 Eldorado or Alfred Blackberry 
$2.25. 25 Gladiolus free with $5.00 or larger 
order. RIDER NURSERIES, Farmington 
Iowa. . 9-2 
EVERBGEARING Red, or Black Raspberry, bear- 
ing age, 12—62.25; $25-—§5.95 New 20th 
Century, overbearing strawberry, 50—$3.25; 
100-——$4.75. Giant Gem, Supertection or Mas- 
todon everbearers, 10%—§2.75; 250-—-$5.75. 
Dunlap or Robinson, springbearing, 100— 
$1.85; 250—$35.50. Asparagus, 2 year roots, 
50--$2.75; 100-—-$4.95. Postpaid WOLNIK 
NURSERY, New Buifalo, Mich. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

















GOOD money in weaving. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Leom. Thou- 
sands doing it. Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 
84 Post St., Boonville, New York 7-apl 

NYLON hosiery bargains Factory rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.00 Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order ALLEN HOSIERY OOMPANY Box 
549, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 9-spl 

FILM SERVICE 

FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in album form all 
for 25¢ coin. MAILL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Kikins Park, Pennsylvania 9-* 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 20-* 

FLORIDA tarm income up ace =41940! 
(et the facts on farming fast-growing FI 
rida Long growing @asol tiple 
production liversificatio: expanding 
end year ‘round miid climate provide extra 
advantages for f 
quate capita: Tak your rat tep toward 
happier living today Send tor new 40-page 
color Florida Far x ] 
Contains information on al! type Me far 
portunities—truck far ng trus, dairying 
beef cattle, poultry, « . pica 
mamentals, and other helpful data 60 illus 
trations of Florida tarm scenee—14 in 
color Write STATE OF FLORIDA, 6507-D 
Commission Bidg., Tallahassee, I la 


circular, 


3734 


market 


experience 


booklet 





For More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Next Page 
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YELLOW AND BLACK STRIPES may be used to mark 


hazards that could cause stumbling, 


tripping, or falling. 


Use the safety color code 
on your farm 


Marking each farmyard hazard or piece of safety 
equipment with a specific color may aid in pre- 
venting a serious injury or even a loss of life. 


by D. W. Bates 


ACH year many farm workers 
EK are injured and a considerable 
number killed through care- 
lessness. Many of these accidents 
might have been prevented by a 
reminder such as a flash of color. 

Standard colors for specific pur- 
poses can help identify safety 
equipment and also call attention 
to accident hazards. The fact that 
a color code is used, however, is 
not a substitute for the elimina- 
tion of hazardous conditions or for 
using safe practices. 

Many may say that they know 
where all the hazards are on their 
farm so no identification is neces- 
sary. That may be true, but the 
same one who made the statement 
can inadvertently get “tangled up” 
with one hazards and the 
new hired man or the weekend vis- 
itor doesn't know where: they are 
unless they are marked. 

In the interest of promoting safe- 
ty on the farm, the National Safe- 
ty Council has adopted a color 
identification system made up of 
five basic colors, 

Colors should not be used indis- 
many color 
confusing. 


of these 


criminately, as too 
identifications may be 
The marking of each hazard or 
piece of safety equipment should 
be carefully studied and markings 


The author is an extension agricul- 
tural engineer at the University of 
Minnesota 


made only where they are spe- 
cifically needed. This will provide 
even greater emphasis on the 
workings used. 


Red... 


Red shall be the basic*color for 
the identification of: 

1. Fire protection equipment: 

Fire buckets or pails. 

Fire extinguishers. Color should 
be used on the housing wall or 
support to identify the location. 

Fire hose and ladder locations. 
Color should be used on the. reel, 
supports, or housing but not on the 
equipment. 

Fire exits. Emergency fire exits 
shall be designed in red (either 
sign, red light, or by painting in- 
terior frame). 

2. Danger: 

Red lights at barricades, at tem- 
porary obstructions, and construc- 
tion. 

Danger signals such as flags, 
lights, or warning devices to desig- 
nate slow-moving equipment being 
transported on highways. 

3. Stop: 

Emergency stop control devices. 

4. Gasoline: 

Cans, drums, barrels, or other 
portable type containers for gaso- 
line shall be painted red with the 
name of the contents conspicuously 
stenciled or painted on the contain- 
er in yellow. For all other flam- 


mable liquids, containers shall be 
of a different color with the name 
of the contents plainly labeled. 


Orange... 

Orange shall be used as the basic 
color: 

1. To designate dangerous parts 
of equipment which may cut, 
crush, shock, or otherwise injure. 

2. To call attention to open en- 
closure doors. 

3. To designate exposed hazards 
when shields or guards have been 
removed. 

Applications for orange: 

1. Exposed parts (edges only) of 
pulleys, gears, etc. 

2. Interior surface of doors on 
fuse and electrical power boxes. 

3. Inside of inspection doors, 
guards, or shields which when not 
closed or in place expose a hazard. 


Yellow ... 


Yellow shall be the basic color 
for marking physical conditions 
such as striking against, stum- 
bling, falling, and tripping haz- 
ards. Yellow and black stripes, yel- 
low and black checkers, or yellow 
with suitable contrasting back- 
ground may be used interchange- 
ably, selecting the combination 
which will best attract attention. 

Applications for yellow: 

Coverings or guards 
wires. 

Handrails, guardrails, or top and 
bottom treads of stairways where 
caution is needed. 

Markings for projections of plat- 
forms, doorways, stairways, posts, 
abrupt changes in floor level, low 
beams and pipes. 


for guy 


Green... 

Green shall be used as the basic 
color for designating the location 
of safety and first aid equipment 
(other than fire fighting equip- 
ment). 

Application for green: 

To show location of safety bulle- 


tin boards, respirators, first aid 
kits, safety goggles and face 
shields, gloves, etc. 
Blue... 

Blue shall be used as the basic 
color for designating caution 


against starting equipment being 
worked upon, or the use of defec- 
tive equipment. 

Applications for blue: 

A blue tag or similar identifica- 
tion to be attached to defective 
equipment which is not to be used 
until repaired or replaced (for ex- 
ample, a defective electric drill). 

It will take some time to go 
over the farmstead and mark 
equipment as suggested, however, 
the time spent is worth while. 

Take a little time and go over 
your farm. The number of hazards 
may surprise you and the difficulty 
in finding fire protection equipment 
and first aid equipment may sur- 
prise you even more. 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAINT, outside titanium, lead and oil. Guar- 
anteed not to peel. §4.95 value, special fac- 








NEW Gov. Surplus G.I. 
courses, with i.<tuction, exams, 
EM815 Livestock Farming * $1. EM400-2-4 
Physics 6-Vol. §3. EM102 Building Good 
Sentences $1. Postage prepaid. No COD’s, Re- 
quest tree catalog many courses. SUAL OO., 
Dept. 23, Elsinore, California. 8-3 


Sales Announcements 


May 12—Ayrshires. Grand National Ayr- 
shire. Sales Pacific International Amphi- 
theatre, North Portland, Oregon. =— ire 
Breeders’ Ass'n, Box 10, Brandon, Vt. 

May 14—Holsteins. Wisconsin Breeders 
Sale, Clyman Farms, Watertown, Wis. 
Sale wieenwere, Francis Darcey and Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 

May 18th & 19th—Holsteins. Lakefield 
Farms Dis . At the farm, 9 miles 
north of mtlac, Michigan. 165 Head. 
O. F. Foster, Manager, Clarkston, Michi- 
gan. C. B. Smith, Sales Manager, W1i- 
liamston, Michigan. 

May 21—Holsteins. Rolling Green Hol- 
stein Dispersal. U. S. Highway 22, 3 
miles east of Lake ‘Zurich, Illinois. Del- 





bert Kingston & Associates, Cary, IIli- 
nois, and W. L. Baird Com y, Box 
177, Waukesha, Wisconsin, le Man- 


agers. Edwin Priebe, owner. 

28—Jerseys. Mid-American Region- 
al Jersey Sale. Dairy Cattle Congress 
Grounds, Waterloo, Iowa. 50 Head. Spon- 
sored by Mid-American Jersey Futurity 
Association, Inc. Ivan N. Gates, Sale 
Manager, West Liberty, Iowa. 








Milk Record 
—Sheets— 


More and more dairy farmers 
are realizing that records of milk 
production should be kept on 
every cow every day. Not for 
just a month — or a year — but 
ALWAYS. 

There’s no other known way to 
build up a herd of high produc- 
ers. Here are the sizes we are 
prepared to send out right now: 





Monthly Records; Price of a 
Twe Milkings Year's Supply 


1 cow, 1 month $1.00 
10 cows, 1 month 1.25 
25 cows, 1 month 1.75 


35 cows, 1 month 2.00 
Teo Munn”? Price of a 


Year’s Supply 
10 cows, 1 week $2.50 
20 cows, 1 week 3.00 
30 cows, 1 week 3.50 


Postage Paid 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

















OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
morshes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
and nome of nearest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
89 Chula Vista Drive, San Rafael, Calif. 









| 


HYCREST JUDY, Ist 3 yr. old, New York and 
Ohio, 1955. Ist 2 yr. old, Eastern States, 1954, 
Jr. Champ. Eastern States 1952 with 641 Ibs. 
fat as a 2 yr. old, has a bull calf by HyCrest 
Butler, Grand Champion, Eastern States, 1954. 
HyCrest Prince Symbol, born March 1, 1956 
will do a real fine job. Write for price and 
pedigree. 

HYCREST FARMS, P.O. Box 366, Leominster,Mass. 





TOPS IN TYPE 











May 10, 1956 





What Makes 
a : 
DAIRY BREED 





America’s leading farm live- 
stock breeders, and officials of 
agricultural colle are universally 
agreed on two facts which ve 


affected the development cf 
Swiss breed, and always will so affect it. 
These facts are: 

(1) The usefulness of any dairy breed is 
determined by how well that breed 
meets the demands of the American sys- 
tem of agriculture. 

(2) Any breed of livestock to remain use- 
ful must be hardy, rugged, tong-lived, 

of reproducing its kind. 
To a remarkable degree the Brown Swiss meet 
these requirements of a useful breed of cattle. 

For more information about the breed write: 

BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








AYRSHIRES 





Profitable AYRSHIRES 





Write bor bterature or let of breeders meer you 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'H, 








AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


WOOD FORD FARM, Avon, Conn. 
MAY 25-26, at 11 A. M. 


Avon is 8 mi. W. of Hartford, Conn. 


225 HEAD—A GREAT HERD 
H.T. Averages over 4002 Fat for 15 yrs. 
113 Cows and ist Calf Heifers, 19 Bred 
Heifers, 41 Yearlings, 41 Heifer Calves, 12 
Bulls, (27 of the above are POLLED) 
“A SALE OF SUPERIOR VALUES” 





Wood Ford is a large practically and very effi- 
ciently managed herd Fifty 50-ton producers 
have been developed. This sale includes 5 ‘‘Ex- 
cellent’’ cows, 5 Approved dams, 25 daughters 


of Approved dams and nearly 100 daughters of 
Approved sires. Cows are in all stages. The 
place to buy Ayrshires that are TOPS in type 
and excellent production inheritance. Females bred 


wer 60 days examined for pregnancy. HEALTH: 
'.B. Acered., Bang’s Certified, Calf. Vace., and 
. and Blood Tested within 30 days prior to 
sale. Eligible for any state. For Catalog Write 


TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Mgr., Brandon, Vt. 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—Have you selected 
that good senior bul! calf that is nice enough to 
show, and good enough to be your next herd 
sire? We have a few extra good ones. Write for 


pedigrees and prices. 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 
Choice heifer calves and bull calves from Prov- 
en and the Double Approved bull, Carefree Dia- 
mond Jim, whose 10 daughters avefage 11,5352 
M. 4.32% 499 F. on two times per day milk- 
ing. All calves from classified and official Herd 
Tested Dams. Write for pedigrees and prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 
"Traditionally The Best"’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL CALF, Born 








9/12/55. Dam’s record 120002 milk, 557% fat 
as a 2 year old Imported breeding. Write 
GREENFIELD FARM, Geox 63, Route 2, 
Muk i " 





age, 





LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
Why Improve Your Herd So Slowly When 
A Bull From The ‘“Cream-Of-The-Crop” 
Will Hurry Along The Things You Need? 
Popular Bloodlines—High Classification— 
Top Production ... And All With The 
Promise Of MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. 

WRITE - PHONE - WIRE 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 





JERSEYS 





BRYN MAWR FARM .. . Announces new lo 
ation. Bryn Mawr farm has been sold for sub 
livision. The new farm is six miles south and 
ast of Farmington Minnesota 


OUR NEW ADDRESS: 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, Rte. 1, Farmington, Minn 


DALVIEW 


x JERSEYS x 


Bull calves selling out of breeding season 
are a good buy. And if they get heifers 
that will produce 10,000 lbs. of milk or 
more, you have an even better buy. 
FOR PRODUCTION PROVEN INHERITANCE 
IN JERSEYS THAT PAY 
WRITE 





DALVIEW JERSEY FARM 
Box 45 Cedar Hill, Texas 
Darrell and Kyle Tate 


Route 1 
“Bugs” 


Zelda, Lane, 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Registered Jer. 
seys since 1899. Buy Golden Sunset bull calf 
now for use next fall and save $100.00, Send for 
proposition and list of calves. 

ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Missouri. 


Second Annual Mid-American Regional 


JERSEY SALE 


Monday, May 28, Waterloo, lowa 
(At Dairy Cattic Congress Grounds—12:30 PM) 
50 Head - “TOP NOTCH” JERSEYS 


Selected from leading herds in Illinois, Missouri, 
wi in, Mi ta, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, North Dakota and Arkansas. 
COWS—7 years or under—450 fat or 9000 milk 
of Very Good or Excellent quality. SRED & 
OPEN HEIFERS—trom dams that meet specifi- 
cations of cows in sale. BULLS—5 Stars—9 to 
24 months of age. Many calfhood vaccinated— 
Ali TB & Bang’s tested. Sale Sponsored by Mid- 
American Jersey Futurity Association, tne. 
For Catalog of Sale Write 

IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, ta. 
Auctioneer: Boyd Michael, Kansas City, Missouri 


BRIGHAM JERSEYS 














PRODUCTION BREEDING IS OUR BUSI- 
NESS——Foundation Individuais—Both Male 
and Female Offered For Sale. 

WRITE US 





ST. ALBANS 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 














JERSEY BULLS 


We offer at this time a few choice bull calves 
four to eight months of age from dams classi- 
fied Very Good or Excellent for type and with 
production records of 600% B.F. and on up. 
Several of these dams are “‘Ton of Gold’’ cows. 
Gold Star Herd 2x. Classification Ave. 88.44%. 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Everette Davis, Owner Crawfordsville, towa 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


Registered and High Grade all ages bulls. 














Free service to buyers or bought on order 
JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Fort Atki wi 

GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY 68REEDERS’ 





Write Us Today 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 











ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Fa 

type and production Sire. Dams: 
the proved high production 
ng Royal, large, typy, 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
as 2-yr.-olds, 305—-2x mi a 

Helfer calves for club work for Sale, the blue ri 

kind at the 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why net, Up the goens owner ot 7a 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














HIGH PRODUCTION PLUS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CONFORMATION TO 


MAINTAIN IT 
We offer the finest selected bull calves sired 
by Imp. Petronnerie Dandy, water 
Royalten and Fairlawn Courteous nee 


out of Strong proven cow families. 
AR & D.H.LA. records. Inquiries are in- 
vited, so are you. 
Liberty Bell Farm 
Milwaukee Road, Libertyville, Illinois 


ESKDALE FARMS Registered 


GUERNSEYS 


PROMISING BULL CALVES 


By proven bulls and out of high producing 
cow families. Priced reasonable. 


Box 488 Tryon, North Carolina 








A. LESSON IN 


COW BUYING 


The $64 question in dairy farming. 





In her first milking yeor Morlu Milady’s 
Fashion produced 17,496 Ibs. milk with 829 
lbs. fat — nearly 21 times her weight in 
milk. This Jersey record stands os o chol- 
lenge to all dairy cows. 


See ewe eee eee meme eee eee eee eee eee ee 


C] Please send me free literature on the 
Jersey breed. 


C) Please send me a free copy of the Jer- 
sey Journal magazine. | want to know 
where to buy breeding stock. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
1521 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio HD-565 


Name. 
Address. 

Post Office 
hes 








ee 





What is a good 
dairy cow? 


This is a big question and dairy 
farmers answer it in many different 
ways. But owners of registered Jerseys 
say a good cow is one that produces 
annually ten times her own weight in 
milk. A 

Measuring a cow's production in 
terms of her body weight is a simple 
but revealing measure of her efficiency 
as a milk producer. Big production 
does not guarantee big profits unless 
the milk is produced efficiently. The 
dollars and sense efficiency of a dairy 
cow is measured. by her milk produc- 
tion per unit of body weight. 


Jersey Owners are convinced their 
cows produce more milk per unit of 
body weight than any other cow. This 
production efficiency of Jerseys is why 
they make more profit per acre for 
their owners. 


Talk with your Jersey neighbors 
about the production efficiency of their 
cows and write for free literature about 
registered Jerseys. 
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A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select » 
typy young bull sired by one of our fine 
ality sires—Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcissa's 
or Fairlawn K, Princeton. They will add 

riced right 
ween 


Inc. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 








dams, for sale. Large selection 

from, serviceable age and yo . Calt- 
hood vaccinated. *s free, acered- 
ited herd. Write or us for pedigrees 
and full particulars. 
BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn 











FOR SALE 


BULL, born October, 1955 


Dam 9%521-435-Jr2-305C-2x. Maternal 
granddam 18501-1013-Jr3-365C. Paterna! 
granddam 5 records 2x (4 in 305C) av- 
erage 10956-580, on retest 7 yrs. 12690- 
628-259 days. A choice individual from 
great cow families. Also a few well- 
bred heifers and heifer calves. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats, New York 


| 








The McDonald Farms 


SALE 


at the farm, Cortland, N. Y., May 14, 
1956. Six young sires offered, 5 out of 
Excellent cows. 14 females. Sires and 
females bred like the McDonald Farms 
sires that sired 12 of 16 All-Americans 
1955. Get seed stock that produce and 
reproduce in‘ average environment. 


McDONALD FARMS 


Cortland, New York 














HOLSTEINS 
‘RR Son of An Excellent 
150,000 Pound 2X Cow 


Could you use such a bull? His dam was 
just recently classified Excellent as a 12- 





year-old. Her incomplete lifetime produc- 
tion now exceeds 150,000 lbs. milk and 
5,200 ibs. fat. 


He has two outstanding % maternal sis- 
ters. The oldest is classified Very Good 
at 89 points. Her first four records aver- 
age 672 Ibs. fat. The youngest scored 84 
points and is well along on a 650 Ib. rec- 
ord as a 2-year-old. Another maternal 
sister is Very Good with 520 libs. fat as a 
2-year-old. 

He has a Very Good (87 points) paternal 
sister with 2 and S3-year-old records of 
510 and 557 Ibs. fat; now making a much 
larger record at 4 years, with a very high 
test. 

All records quoted are 2x HIR. 
1% years of age, a known sure breeder 
ready for heavy service. 


BUTZRIDGE FARM 
“TWICE PROGRESSIVE BREEDERS AWARD” 
ROUTE #1 KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


All Breeds of Dairy Cows 
and Heifers 
FOR SALE 

Fresh and close-up springers. T.RB. 


Bang’s tested. Deliver anywhere. 
and make your selections. Also nurse cows 


A. L. KELTNER - GREELEY, COLORADO 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects, Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Ilinois 
——Box 404——Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


This bull is 
and 





and 
Come 





Sire 








WE ASK you to consider a son of our 


Carnation Pldnderer. Have a dozen of 
them born from August to January. Their 
dams have been sired by Carnation bulls 
for several generations and have been in 
D.H.LA. test since 1917. Except our herd 
sires, all are bred here at Eureka Farms. 


Cc. &. HURLBERT Stockton, till. 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 








HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
NUL S> 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


North or South, East or West, unmatched Registered Holstein 
production is the biggest story in dairying today! 

MICHIGAN 29 of 34 herds named to 500-lb. Honor Roll 
are Registered Holstein herds . . . UTAH—Registered Holsteins 
average 2,265 lbs. more milk and 42 lbs. more fat than all other 
DHIA cows ... . NEBRASKA — Four of five highest lifetime 
producers are Registered Holsteins ... GEORGIA — Register- 
ed Holstein herds take three highest DHIA production awards. 


ILLINOIS — Ten Registered Holsteins average 6,902 Ibs. 
more milk and 176.6 lbs. more fat per cow than ten highest 
producers of all other breeds in DHIA .... PENNSYLVANIA 

- Registered Holstein completes fifth successive record of more 
than 1,000 lbs. of butterfat .. . . LOUISIANA — Registered 
Holstein takes top production award .... _IlIOWA— Seven 
highest proven DHIA sires are Registered Holsteins. 

Reports from every state headline the tremendous production 
efficiency of Registered Holsteins. No matter where you live or 
how you measure production, Registered Holsteins will make 


more money for you! 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 



















HOLSTEIN 
-FRIESIAN it 4) 


{PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 


In a recent nationwide USDA study of all 
DHIA records completed since 1945 by arti- 
ficially-sired animals, daughters of Registered 
Holstein bulls averaged 11,586 lbs. of milk 
and 423 lbs. of butterfat — 3,637 lbs. more 
milk and 38 lbs. more fat than the weighted 
average of all other breeds! More than 154 
tons more milk per cow despite the fact that 
daughters of Registered Holstein bulls outnum- 
bered cows of all other breeds combined! 


Holstein farm signs available. Write — 

















o 





a C120 of te Tore fit the farm... fit the market 
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STOFFELL CARNATION WAYNE PAUL 
Born October 25, 1955 

This month we offer a son of Carnation Style- 
master. This calt is dammed by a daughter 
of Carnation Bracelet Homestead, who 
duced 24,154.7 Ibs. milk and 811 Ibs. fat. 
Wayne Paul has inheritance to transmit prof- 
itable production and pleasing type in some- 
one’s herd. For price and pedigree write: 


, STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Rout Knoxville, Tennessee 




















CARNATION TILDA WALKER 
HAZELWOOD “‘V.c.”" 
3x 305 days 17,877 632.6 3.5% 
3x 365 days 17,360 611.5 3.5% 


19,032 690.0 3.6% 
804.8 3.5% 


Sx 365 days 
3x 365 days 23,205 


HER SON BY CARNATION MADCAP 


BUTTER BOY NOW AVAILABLE 

ARNATION TILDA WALKER HAZEL- 

WOOD is a daughter of Carnation Black 
Magic and an outstanding member of « 
great breeding cow family. Her dam fs @ 912 
pound Carnation Ormsby Perfection danghter 


Inka Hazelwood Walker, the 
Governor's dam. 


from Carnation 
1,032 pound full sister to 
It would require a book to record the ac 
complishments of this family that has pro- 
duced such sires as Governor of Carnation, 
Carnation Prince, Carnation Chieftain, Car- 
nation Peerless and Sir Romeo Mildred Co 
lantha 6th to mention but a few, 

The calf being offered is Ear Tag B-301, 
born January 26, 1956. He is sired by our 
poptlar young herd sire Carnation Madcap 
Butter Boy ‘‘Excellent"’ 

Write or wire for pedigree and Pyice 
Address: 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 


Dept. 
Carnation, Washington 


RS SE. 
ATTENTION —— DAIRY FARMERS 


Large selection young high-grade close-up and 
springing HMOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY cows and 
heifers always available. Direct farm purchases 
selected for quality, type and production. 

















aretully 


T.B. & Bang's Tested; many Calfhood Vaccinat- 
ed. Private daily sales. Farmer prices and Tea- 
sonable delivery gladly quoted. Buy with confi- 
lence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded Dis- 

tors. Dairy Cattle Specialists for 107 contia- 


vous years 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohie 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAliey 1-8024 


— HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS — 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: 





We are in position to help purchase your dairy 
cows direct from farms where they are bred and 
raised tor high production. Bonded and licensed, 
thirty-five years experience insured truckers 
available. Call or write me before purchasing 
Gairy cows 

EARL MOSER PHONE: 68 WREN, OHIO 





WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 


Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 








Top Holsteins-Top Service 
Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 

dairy area, where 
cus! return year aft- 
er year for more. You, too, 
should buy in Richland Co. 
Cc. VICTOR GOODRICH, 
F The Richland 





County Holstein - Friesian 
Ass'n, Lene Rock, Wis. 
Phone 2340 


a 
MBB BR BSS ARBRE BE KBB BRR ee 


OUTSTANDING BULL CALVES 
3 to 12 months 


Sire: Ex. Hickory Creek Proud Prince, 
ss dam is Ex. with 1103 fat, 4.0%. 

$ records 730 fat 2x to 715 2y 3x. 
Clamsined VG—G+ at 2 yrs. 


PAUL WIXOM Milten Junction, Wis. 
PHONE: 203 OR 3143 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information. 


ED WEYKER 
P. 0. Box Waukesha, Wis. 
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Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. 









Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any. Breed. Pro- 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
from First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Write A. J. Klein, Mgr., 
Box 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 









FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun 

ties with over 500 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 

bred and grades, also good registered service age 

— Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
Fieldman 


ice. Write, wire or call G 
2 STANCHFIELD. Fieldman, 
Champion 


Avenue, Fond du 


BUY. HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 

FROM 

_ “THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.M.J.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales _ 
services. For —y 14> write: 

Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi. 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 























filled at your direction. 
FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 


Phone 264 or 9621/1 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Telephone 3801-3804 


Indi 


Silver Lake, | 











TOP HERD SIRE PROSPECT ‘ 


We offer a very typy young bull born 
4/9/55. The first dam is classified “Good 
Plus’ and made 450 Ibs. fat at 2 years. 


The second dam is classified ‘““Very Good” 

and makes teéctrds above 500 Tbs. every 

year including @ 12 year old record. This 

bull should make a real herd sire for the 

best of herds. For information call or write 

MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 
Phone Graysville 8R10. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 


of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 


Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. Al! animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivere@ “in oad 
lots to your farm, in gur own.tm by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 





Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If to Bodse ue igsting for cows or heifers come 





where good Holsteins are 
sed Buy the J first-handed and save 

e ha 
s soriuging de rie urebred Holstein 
5 sprineing feiters on hand at all times. 


250 head of bred and 
type and production. Al- 
Can furnish Separates for any number 


ji so choice, serviceable, 


registered L ee nee por 4 and Carnation large or 
n ree e 
For information write: W._K, WRIGHT, LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 








Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 









STATE INSTITUTION 
HOLSTEINS 


Ten Gold Medal sires bred 
herds and a study of the progeny of 
these sires, discloses that a large nem- 
ber of ee Medal and high production 
animals di 


descendants of 
Hrsatle St coaones na 
y Se * a 
rene +4 oe aur best 


HMOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds im the State of Wisconsin where better 
pure bred sires have been used for over 50 years. 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or trackload . We serv- 
ice over 700 hetds. Our motte is—‘Quality at 
the lowest prices possible.’’ 





fr 


ie 


Services — W. L. Baird -— Arthur F. Bennett — | 

Don A. Stouffer, James Gordon and Reynold blood from selected pro- 
Bennett at *your disposition—can handle orders duction dams, are available at all 
for truck or Liberty 7-3644 times. 

or Liberty 2-3726, Waukesha, Wisconsin or write FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


for information to 
INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


en ot Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. 














Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 
BUT IF YOU NEED MILK— 


OH, YES, THEY’RE REGISTERED 
Freshening: 14 are in heavy flow; 10 are heavy 
springets; balance are due mostly in the fall 
Production: 10 first calf records im prog- y Health: T.B. Accredited: Calthood Vaccinated 
ress; 19 up to 450 Ibs. Fat, 6 trom 450 and negative. 
to 550 Ibs. Fat, 6 from 550 Ibs. to 665 i Price: §300 to $400, 


Ibs. Fat choice. 


PAGANOK HOLSTEIN FARMS scott MEYER & SON, Owners. Hannibal, Missouri 





Ages: 22—2 and 3 year olds; only one as = 
old as 7 years. 


depending upon your 

















Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad’s transmission 
of high production and good type is inherited 
by his sons and grandsons. Regal shows an av- 
f erage increase on 112 pairs of 246 Ibs. milk 
and 25 Ibs. fat. Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. is 
& grandson of Regal from a Burke dam. He 
bas 50% Burke blood. 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 





Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. 
All-American Jr. Vig. 1953 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. All-American 2-yr-old 1954 











Owner 


Rolling Green Holstein Dispersal EDWIN PRIEBE 
MAY 2i, 1956 a HY. 22 — 3 MILES EAST OF LAKE ZURICH. 


THE FARM HAS BEEN SOLD. 
12 BRED HEIFERS; 13 OPEN HEIFERS; 24 
54 cows of MILKING AG HEAD FROM ONE TO SIX MONTHS OF AGE 
THE ENTIRE HERD IS PUREBRED, BUT ONLY A LITTLE OVER ONE-HALF OF THE 
ANIMALS HAVE BEEN REGISTERED. 


They are offspring of—Tyler Farms Rag Apple Gladstone, Comet Sunny Lea Design, Ravenglen 
Triune Prince, Ourtiss Candy Dandy George, Sir Piebe Ormsby Posch Segis, Winterthur Posch 
Yeoman, Superb Curties, Clarkdale Poseh Ormsby—one of the most famous sires of the Holstei 
breed . . . The herd sire which will be sold is & son of MOOSEHEART SUPREME, of « 


700-lb. Fat dam. 
Sale Starts At 11 A. M. AT The Farm — Liberal Terms 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


DELBERT KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Cary, tl. or 


W. L. BAIRD COMPANY 
Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 











LAKEFIELD FARMS .. . 
HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


THE FARM HAS BEEN SOLD FOR SUBDIVISION 


Friday and Saturday, May |8th & I9th 


at the farm 9 mi. north of Pontiac, Mich. on Baldwin Rd. or 6% mi. east of Clarks- 
ten, Mich. on Clarkston Rd. or 1 mi. south and 4 mi. west of Lake Orion, Mich 


165 HEAD OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST HOLSTEIN HERDS 


BOTH FOR TYPE AND PRODUCTION. 
16 year Herd average on HIR on 2x—14,631 Ibs. milk, 535 lbs. fat. Last 5 year Herd 
average on HIR on 2x—15,8&4 Ibs. milk, 597.4 Ibs. fat. For the last 6 
mier Breeder at Michigan State Fair. 9 ‘‘Excellent’’ animals in the 
85.4 for entire herd old enough to be classified, one of the highest, if not the ! 
est score of the breed for this size herd. Selling is Minnow Creek Eden Ds 
Excellent’ also her two daughters, one son, several grandsons and grandda 
The only cow of the breed to make 5 records over 1000 lbs. fat on 2x—3 
records were over 1100 lbs. and one over 1200 lbs.—due again in July Lakef 
lowana Fobes “‘Excelient"’ a great proved sire, together with his sensational! daug! 
ters. This herd has been milked strictly on 2x, has been closely culled 
only the very best for type and production for 42 years. 
THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO START AT THE TOP 
Accredited. « Under supervision for Gang's. « Cattle osligibie te go anywhere. 


LAKEFIELD FARMS 


0. F. FOSTER, MANAGER, CLARKSTON, MICHIGAN 
For further information or Hotel Reservations write 


C. B. SMITH, Sales Manager, Williamston, Mich. 


ears 


S5aic 


Score 


of these 


breeding 


T.8. 














A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 
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For tast, effective 2-step mastitis control: 








Check your strip cup at every milking... 


if itsays MASTITIS 
follow up immediately with 


TARGOT: 


MASTITIS OINTMENT -ceoere 


Here is a simple effective program that will make money for you— 
by preventing losses from discarded milk, damaged 

quarters or good cows sold out of the herd. 

(1) Check your strip cup at every milking. 

(2) At the first sign of bloody, lumpy or stringy milk, 

infuse the infected quarter with TARGOT. 

Mastitis may be caused by many types of bacteria so TARGOT 
combines four powerful antibioties—AUREOMYCIN® 
Chlortetracycline, Penicillin, Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin— 
for a smashing ‘‘4-barrelled’’ attack against mastitis-causing bacteria. 
TARGOT reaches affected tissue, gives fast, strong action and 

is not milked out and wasted. Available from your 

veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 







STRONGER but gentie TARGOT 
combines 4 powerful antibiotics. 
Available only in Lederie products. 


AUREOMYCIN 


Always ask for TARGOT by name! . 
Neomycin 
Penicillin 


Dihydrostreptomycin 


Lederle —— LFORERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | PEARL RIVER. NEW YoRK 























May TO, 1956 


VETERINARY COLUMN 
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Sweden rejects bulls 


There are many reasons why 
bulls fail or discontinue to produce 
normal sperm. They include in- 
jury, disease, sickness, overwork, 
old age, congenital abnormalities, 
and heritable weaknesses. 

In Sweden a program for ap- 
proving young bulls has been set 
up principally to try to eliminate 
those with deficient or defective 
reproductive organs. Bulls ap- 
proved for sale at auctions are 
placed in three classes: (1) Ap- 
proved for natural and artificial 
service. (2) Approved for natural 
service. (3) Not approved for sale 
at auctions. 

Of the total number, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent are generally 
approved for natural and artificial 
service while 50 per cent are ap- 
proved for natural service. The 
remaining 20 per cent are not ap- 
proved. The bulls in the last group 
are reappraised later on and some 
are approved at that time. 


WOELFFER, D.V.AN 


Z 


Some of the reasons for non-ap- 
proval are deficient. secretions of 
semen and deformed or decreased 
numbers of sperm cells. Also re- 
jected are bulls showing incom- 
plete erections, hasty, short and 
ineffectual thrusts, and incomplete 
ejaculations. 

Experience in Sweden indicates 
that these bulls !ose their potency 
and desire earlier than other bulls. 
It has been further noted that 
bulls with such deficiencies or ab- 
normalities are usually sons of 
bulls showing similar faults. 





Handling runty pigs 


There will be fewer runty pigs 
this year if a high-quality protein 
supplement is fed. Proper feeding 
of the sow before the pigs are born 
also helps to cut down the number 
of runts. When weaning time 
comes, any pigs that are still runty 
can be left with the sow to nurse 
for an extra week or so. 





VIBRIO FETUS 


For the past year, especially in 
the last six months, I have had 
considerable breeding difficulty in 
my herd with both natural and 
artificial service. The cows ap- 
parently settled and came back in 
heat two to three months later. 

We ran tests for vibrio fetus 
and found about 50 per cent of 
the females of breeding age either 
suspicious or positive. 

I am not satisfied with the sus- 
picious reaction. I understand that 
they use a 1-400 for positive and 
1-200 or 1-300 for suspicious. 

Is it safe to breed animals that 
react suspicious or should they be 
handled as positive? Also what is 
your opinion of positive reactors? 

The two bulls that I have been 
using on the herd also reacted 
suspicious. 

Still another puzzling thing to 
me came up when a heifer that 
had never been serviced, showed 
suspicious. Another heifer that 
had only been serviced by a young 
sire showed suspicious. The young 
sire had never been used before 
and he also showed suspicious. 
This makes me wonder if there 
aren’t other ways than by sexual 
contact to spread the disease. 

Perhaps the blood test is not too 
accurate. I would appreciate it 
very much if you could help me 
get this disease under control. 

Webberville, Michigan. J.4. 


The results of the blood test 
taken in your herd could well in- 
licate that your main breeding 
difficulty is vibrio fetus infection. 
Just how much significance should 
be attached to the agglutination 
test in individual animals is diffi- 
cult to say. I would treat suspi- 
cious and positive animals alike. 

Confirming diagnosis should in- 
clude a review of the heat and 
breeding record, possibly cultures 
of the vaginal mucus of suspect- 
ing females and laboratory exami- 
nations of aborted fetuses. f 

To eliminate the infectién or 
prevent its spread, it is sugested 
you switch to artificial insemina- 
tion, using either the semen from 


an artificial breeding ring or from 
your own bulls. 

Antibiotics (streptomycin and 
penicillin) must be added to the 
extended semen and the semen 
permitted to remain under refrig- 
eration for at least six hours be- 
fore using. If this is not possible, 
then it would be advisable to have 
your veterinarian infuse the uter- 
us of all the individuals, before 
or after service, with penicillin 
and streptomycin solution, 

Furthermore, it is suggested 
that your veterinarian go over the 
breeding cows periodically. Any 
cows exhibiting endometritis or 
cloudy or infected mucus should 
be treated and not bred until the 
discharge has returned to normal. 

Aborted fetuses or cases of pyo- 
metra encountered after service 
also should be cultured or tested 
for trichomonads or other infec- 
tions. — 


ARE VITAMINS LACKING? 


I have a yearling heifer that has 
been very unthrifty for about six 
months. She has not grown, looks 
rough, and lately her knees ap- 
pear to be swollen and bending 
forward. At times she shakes so 
badly that she has to lie down. 

She eats well, the ration includ- 
ing good alfalfa-brome hay, corn 
silage, grain, minerals, and so 
forth. 

The local veterinarian thought 
she might have worms, but worm- 
ing her did no good. Could she 
have vitamin deficiency? She was 
on grass all last summer but was 
also barn fed. 


Litchfield, Michigan 


From your brief description, the 
condition of your heifer suggests 
that she may be suffering from 
rickets. In view of the fact that 
she has been outdoors and has re- 
ceived good alfalfa hay, it is a lit- 
tle difficult to understand why such 
a deficiency should exist. 

We suggest you consult your 
veterinarian again. If he feels/the 
diagnosis is correct, he may pro- 
ceed to prescribe some form of 
vitamin D concentrate. 


w. s. 
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--USE HARDY’S PLAN OF FREE CHOICE FEEDING 
OF STEAMED BONEMEAL (OR DI-CALCIUM 
thy Se | ee 


HARDY 


TRACE MINERAL SALT 


FORMULA No. 1—FOR RUMINANTS 


HARDY’S COMPLETE MINERAL PLAN 
IS MORE EFFICIENT 3 WAYS: 


@ Each Cow Gets All the Trace Minerals She Needs Daily with 
Her Salt — Without Being Forced to Consume Excessive 
Amounts of Calcium 


© Calcium-Phosphorus Intake is Adjusted Free Choice to the 
Individual Animal’s Requirements at the Proper Calcium- 
Phosphorus Ratio 


© No Other Mineral Mixture Needed 


Here’s how to use HARDY’S COMPLETE MINERAL FEEDING PLAN! 
Build or buy a simple divided mineral feeding box. Put HARDY TRACE 
MINERAL SALT in one side. Steamed Bonemeal or Di-Calcium Phos- 
phate in the other. Let the animals eat these minerals free choice all the 
year around, 

In this easy, economical, labor-saving way you supply your stock daily 
with all the minerals they need for proper health. The three Major Min- 
erals — Salt, Calcium and Phosphorus. And the five Trace Minerals in 
HARDY TRACE MINERAL SALT — Iodine, Cobalt, Manganese, Copper 
and Iron. 

Each animal will then eat all the minerals it needs each day — accord- 
ing to its own, individual, instinctive hunger. This not only assures effi- 
cient mineral utilization — but also tones up the animal’s system enabling 
the cattle to get greater benefit from the other feed. The animal isn’t 
forced to eat excessive amounts of Calcium —as is found in so many 
complex mineral supplements — in order to get enough Trace Minerals. 
By avoiding excessive calcium consumption — which would upset the 
Calcium-Phosphorus balance of the ration—- HARDY’S PLAN assures 
efficient feed utilization. 

HARDY’S MINERAL PLAN also does away with 
the need of buying a complete mineral mixture. 
As these usually are high-priced — this means 
a big cash saving. 

Ask Your Feed Dealer for HARDY, The Ori- 
ginal, TRACE MINERAL SALT today! 

















NOW IN TWO DIFFERENT 

SPECIALIZED FORMULAS 
Now HARDY TRACE MINERAL SALT Formula 
No. 1 (for Ruminants) is available two ways — 
designed to meet Trace Mineral requirements 
in any area. 
COBALT-IODIZED SALT—for areas where only Co- 
balt and Iodine are deficient. 
COMPLETE TRACE MINERAL SALT. To provide all 5 
Trace Minerals — Cobalt, Iodine, Iron, Copper 
and Manganese — where indicated by soil con- 
dition, or type of ration. 

ie ASK YOUR COUNTY AGENT for the recommendation 

——_— for your Dairy Herd! 

















That’s Right! The Best Surge Unit 
Ever Built for Only Five Dollars Down 


and Up to 24 Months to Pay! 


Just FIVE DOLLARS DOWN on each unit puts genuine 
Surge TUG & PULL cow milking in your barn... the 
kind of milking that holds the teat cups down where 
they belong so that they don’t creep up and shut off the 
flow of milk. 


That’s why Surge is so fast and so safe and so 
truly satisfactory that hundreds of thousands of men 
use the Surge to milk millions of cows every morning 
and every night. 


Now is a good time to let the Surge pitch in and 
help pay for itself with extra milk and extra time saved. 


Flag down a Swamp Holly Orange Truck and ask 
the man. 


EASY TERMS .. . up to 24 months to pay on 
Surge Stalls ... Pipelines .. . all Surge Milking 


Equipment 


“Right reserved to withdraw this proposition at ony time Copyright 1955 Babson Bros. Co 
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2843 W. 19th St. « Chicago, Illinois 
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